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FOREIGN LABOURS IN THE ABOLITION CONTROVERSY. 
No. IV. 


The Glasgow Conference.—Preliminary Proceedin7s—Mr. Breckin- 
ridge’s Speeches on the first night. 


We shall publish, in successive numbers, the speeches delivered by the 
Senior Editor of this Magazine, during the famous controversy between 
himself, and Mr. George Thompson, on the subjectc ‘ American Slavery’ 
—which was held at Glasgow, Scotland, in the month of June, 1836. 
The present No. is occupied, in part, with some preliminary matter, 
necessary to a.correct understanding of the subject. 

Three large editions of this controversy, were published, in Scotland, 
within a month after the controversy. One in a Glasgow newspaper; 
another in pamphlet form, being a mere re-print of the foregoing; and 
the third, (called on its face the second edition, that is, the second in book 
form,) after being revised by the parties to the conference. It is from a 
copy of the jast named, that we re-print. 

The whole discussion was re-printed at large, in the fall of 1836, in the 
‘ Western Presbyterian Herald,’ a weekly religious newspaper, then con- 
ducted by the Rev. William L. Breckinridge, at Louisville, Ky. That 
re-print was from the Scotish newspaper edition. We believe that the 
Abolitienists in the United States have re-published and extensively cireu- 
lated this discussion ; but from what edition, or whether fairly from either, 
we are not able to say. 

We ought to say, that the speeches of Mr. B. were extemporaneous— 
and that those of the two first nights were never corrected, except in the 
phraseology. Finding these to be much more imperfect than he at first 
supposed, the speeches of the last three nights were somewhat more 
carefully revised, before the last edition was put to press, in Scotland. 
There are two objects expected to be gained, by the present re-publication; 
the first, a fair and candid exhibition of the views which this Magazine 
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will maintain, on a very important and difficult subject; and secondly, 
the benefit which may result, in the present agitated state of the public 
mind, from the presentation of facts and arguments, which are believed 
to be worthy of serious consideration. 

The speeches of Mr. Thompson will not be re-published; precisely because 
neither of those objects would, in our view, be promoted thereby. ‘To 
which may be added considerations derived from the narrow compass of 
our Magazine, from the general character and wishes of our readers, and 
from the fact, that modern Abolitionism, like Papacy, Universalism, and 
various other follies, heresies, and offences—are not things to be discussed 
in our pages, in the way of enquiry; but are things to be resisted by us, 
as evils on which our minds, principles, and intentions are immoveably 
fixed. We take a broad distinction between that class of subjects which 
are to be investigated, in order to arrive at truth; and that, which being 
settled, in their character and qualities, we are called on, only to confute 
and expose. 

We ought, perhaps, to say, that nearly two years ago, a proposition 
was made to one of our most extensive American publishers, to re-print 
the discussion entire, with a preliminary article, on the general subject of 
American Slavery, by the Senior Editor of this Magazine; but it was 
declined, on account of the embarrassed state of the trade, at that period. 


The following were the preliminary steps connected with the Discussion 
reported in the succeeding pages :— 


Mr. Brecxinrince’s letter, expressing his willingness to meet Mr. 
Tompson at Glasgow, was occasioned by the following passage in Mr. 
‘T'nomeson’s letter, which appeared in the London Patriot, in reply to the 
extracts inserted in that Journal, from the work published by the Rev, 
Drs. Cox and Hosy, entitled, ‘’T'he Baptists in America :”’— 


In the mean-time, I am ready to meet Dr. Cox, in Exeter Hall, in his 
own chapel, or in any other building, to justify my charges against America 
and American ministers; my general policy in the Anti-Slavery cause, 
and any particular act of which Dr. Cox complains, I am ready, also, 
and anxious to meet any American clergyman, or other gent!eman, in any 
part of Great Britain, to discuss the general question, or the propriety of 
that interference, of which so much has been said by persons who are 
otherwise engaged, and most praiseworthily so, in interfering with the 
Institutions, social, political, and religious, of every other quarter of the 


gitbe,” 





MR. THOMPSON’S CHALLENGE ACCEPTED. 
** To the Editor of the London Patriot. 
'*Sir,—A friend in this city, with whom I have stopped for a 
day or two, in my way to Scotland, has put into my hands your 
aper of the 23d inst., which contains Mr. George Thompson’s 
letter of the 13th, attacking Dr. Cox. 


‘‘ As to the difficulties which exist between these two gentlemen, 
{, of course, have no right to speak, 
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‘Mr. Thompson, however, has not contented himself with urging 
a particular controversy with Dr. Cox ;—nor even a general contro- 
versy, free for all who desire to engage him, or call in question his 
‘charges against America and American Ministers,’—as ‘Slave< 
holding Ministers and Christians on the other side of the water.’ 
‘But,’ says he, ‘I am ready, also, and anxious to meet any Amerti- 
can Clergyman, or other gentleman, in any part of Great Britain, 
to discuss the general question,’ &c.: that is, the general question 
of his ‘charges against America and American Ministers,’ touche 
ing the whole subject of African Slavery in that country. 

‘‘ After mature and prayerful consideration, and full consultation 
with a few friends, I am not able to see how I can avoid taking notice 
of this direct, and almost personal challenge; which I have some 
reason to suspect, was probably intended for me. 

‘‘And yet I feel myself encompassed with many difficulties.— 
For some may consider me defending the institution of Slavery ; 
whereas, I myself believe it to be contrary to the spirit of the gos- 
pel, and the natural rights of men. Others might naturally look 
for more full proofs, and more exact information than I can give, 
when relying almost entirely upon mere memory. While by far 
the greater part, I much fear, are as impatient of all investigation 
on the subject, as, I am sorry to say, they seem to me, totally un 
acquainted with its real condition in America. 

‘‘IT have concluded, however, to accept the somewhat boastful 
challenge of Mr. Thompson; and I trust the following suggesé 
tions and conditions will be considered most reasonable, when the 
peculiar circumstances of the case are considered :-— 

‘1, I will meet Mr. Thompson at Glasgow, any time during the 
three first weeks of June; and spend three or four hours a-day, for 
as many days consecutively as may be necessary, in discussing the 
‘ general question,’ as involved in his ‘charges against America and 
American Ministers,’ in reference to the whole subject of Slavery 
there. | 

‘But as my whole object is to get before the British churches 
certain views and suggestions on this subject, which I firmly believe 
are indispensable, to prevent the total alienation of British and 
American Christians from each other; I shall not consider it neces< 
sary to commence the discussion at all, unless such arrangements 
are previously made, as will secure the publication, in a cheap arid 
permanent form, of all that is said and done on the occasion. — 

‘3, I must insist on a patient and fair hearing, by responsible 


persons. Therefore I will agree that the audience shall consist of 


a select number of gentlemen, say from fifty to five hundred ;* to 
be admitted by ticket only ; and a Committee previously agreed on 
to distribute the tickets, only to respectable persons. 

“‘T take it for granted that Mr. Thompson would himself ptefer 
Glasgow to any other city, for the scene of this meeting, as it is the 


home of his most active supporters; and while the selection of 


the particular time of it cannot be important to him, my own 





*It will be seen in the third of the five regulations afterwards agreed on, that Mr. B. waived thie 
part of his third original condition, so as to make the audience, in fact, large and promiscuots. 
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previous arrangements are such, as to leave me no wider range than 
that proposed to his choice above. 

‘* More minute arrangements are left to the future ; and they can, 
no doubt, be easily made. 

‘‘T must ask the favour of an early insertion of this note in the 
Patriot ; and beg to say, through you, to the Editor of the Gilas- 
gow Chronicle, that I shall feel obliged by its publication in his 
paper. ‘* Ro. J. BrecKINRIDGE, 

A Delegate from the General a 
g the Presbyterian Church of the 
. of America, to the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. 
‘ Duruam, May 28th, 1836.” 





‘TO THE EDITOR OF THE GLASGOW CHRONICLE. 


‘Lonnon, June Ist, 1836. 


‘‘Str,—I forward you, without a moment’s delay, a copy of this 
evening’s Patriot, containing a letter from the Rev. Robert J. Breck- 
inridge, of Baltimore, United States. The following is my reply, 
which you will oblige me by immediately inserting, in company with 
the communication to which it refers. 

‘I feel thankful that my overture has been accepted ; and, not- 
withstanding the arrangements I had made to remain in London 
during the whole of the present month, and the announcement of 
my name in the public advertisements to lecture during the forth- 
coming week, I shall, D. V., be in Glasgow on Tuesday next; and 
shall be ready to meet Mr. Breckinridge, in the Religious Institu- 
tion House, South Frederick Street, at noon of that day, to settle 
the preliminaries of the discussion, which, I trust, will commence 
the following morning. 

“Tt is my earnest hope, that every thing said and done will be in 
accordance with gentlemanly feeling and Christian courtesy. 

‘* Yours respectfully, 


GeorRGE THompson.” 





‘* Discussion between Mr. Georce Turompson and the Rev. R. J. 


BreckinripcEr, of Baltimore, United States, on American Slavery. 
—Rev. Dr. WarpLaw, in the Chair. 


‘‘ Agreeably to previous intimation, the above named gentlemen 
met on Wednesday evening, in presence of a number of friends, 
when it was unanimously resolved, that the proposed Discussion 
should take place in Dr. Wardlaw’s Chapel, under the following 
regulations :— 

“I. That the Discussion shall commence on Monday first, the 
13th instant, at half-past 6 o’clock evening, precisely; and shall be 
resumed every succeeding evening at the same hour, till finished. 

‘‘II. That each speaker shall occupy half an hour alternately.* 
The Discussion shall not exceed three hours each evening. 





*This regulation was, after the first night, altered by the consent of the parties. After that, 
they spoke alternately, but for various periods of time, as agreed on by themselves. 
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‘111. That the admission shall be by Ticket, at 6d. each; the 
number to be limited to twelve hundred. 

“TV. That neither of the speakers shall, upon any pretext what- 
ever, be interrupted in the delivery of his sentiments. 

‘'V. That the object of the Discussion being, to elicit informa- 
tion as to the facts of the case—not to propose any question for 


formal decision—no vote of the audience shall be taken at the 
close. 


‘¢ June 9th, 1836.” 


DISCUSSION ON AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
FIRST NIGHT,—MONDAY, JUNE 13th. 


AGREEABLY to public advertisement, the discussion betwixt Mr. 
George Thompson, and the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, was opened 
on Monday evening, June 13th. By half-past six, (the hour fixed 
upon by the Committee,) Dr. Wardlaw’s Chapel contained 1200 
individuals; the number agreed on by both parties. A great num- 
ber could not gain admittance, in consequence of the tickets allot- 
ed being bought up on Saturday. On the entrance of the two 
antagonists, accompanied by the Committee, the audience warmly 
cheered them. By appointment of the Committee, 


The Rev. Dr. Warviaw took the Chair ; and made an address. 


After which Mr. Breckinridge, according to agreement, opened 
the discussion. 


Mr. Breckinr1DGE said, it was not easy to conceive of circum- 
stances more embarrassing, than those in which he was placed this 
evening. They had already taken for granted, all that had been 
said and done on one side of this question ; their minds had been 
already made up to oppose those conclusions to which it was his 
wish to bring them. Their affections and feelings had long been 
engaged to his opponent’s cause; and all that he could say, would 
probably have little effect in changing, what he would not hesitate 
to call, those unhappy opinions, which were long ago formed 
against his. Another cause of his embarrassment was, that he 
would be re-judged of all he might say here. What he said would 
be approved by one party in America, but would be disapproved of 
by another. Inthe United States, they were differently situated 
from what the people were in this country. Here, the people 
seemed now united on this subject; but in America, they were split 
up into a great number of different parties, whose opinions and 
feelings were arrayed against each other, in as great a measure as 
it was possible to conceive. Whatever, therefore, he might say in 
this country, would be disapproved of by many in the United 
States; while nothing was more certain, than that what was said 
by his opponent, would but the more commend him to his friends 
on the other side of the Atlantic; and nothing he could say would 
probably lower him in the good opinion of his friends here. Hence 
arose the difficulty of the situation in which he (Mr. B.) found 
himself placed; and his unusual claim upon their patience in the 
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course of the discussion. Still, he should be unworthy of his 
country, he should be forgetful of the power of truth, he would 
have little trust in God, if he was not ready to espouse the cause 
which he believed to be right: and more especially, if he was not 
ready before a Scottish and a Christian audience, to defend the 
principles he adopted and avowed. He had no intention to attempt 
a mitigation of their hatred to Slavery: and, if at a future time, he 
should meet in America with any one now present, he would prove 
to them by the friendship of those who loved and respected him, 
and the opposition of those who did not, that he hated slavery, in 
itself, as much as any one of those present could do. 

It was said by one of the ancients, ‘‘I am a man: I consider 
nothing that relates to man, foreign to me.” It was a true and 
noble statement. The fate of the most hapless might yet be theirs, 
if power could make it so; and their condition might have been 
that of the poorest wretch on earth if God had not smiled upon 
them and their ancestors as he had done. He did not wish them not 
to interfere with America. He admitted their right to interfere ; 
but the question was, How were they to do so? He wished in the 
course of the discussion, to bring before them facts to show that if 
they did at allinterfere with Slavery in America, it must be done as 
between individuals, not as a national question. ‘That whatever they 
did, they should do as Christians, not as communities. That they 
must not for a moment look upon it asa question of rival power and 
glory—as a question between Great Britain and America; if they did 
so in the slightest degree, all chance of good was gone forever. In 
the prosecution of the question, they should not allow themselves to 
be identified in their efforts with any party in America, in politics, in 
religion, or metaphysics ; more especially not with a small and odious 
party, as they had done to a deplorable extent. They should not 
identify themselves with a party so small as not to be able to obtain 
their object, and so erroneous as not to deserve success. Whatever 
they did, should be done meekly, and in the spirit of the gospel ; 
they should not press the principles of the gospel with the spirit of 
a demon, but with all the sweetness and gentleness of the gospel 
of peace. These were some of the principles which he intended 
to endeavour to impress upon their minds, by details which he 
would adduce in the course of the discussion. 

It was nothing more than just to the audience that they should 
know, that they should understand distinctly, that as far as regarded 
his opponent, he neither was nor could be any thing more to him or 
his countrymen than a mere individual who had identified himself 
with certain parties and principles in America. Neither he nor the 
Americans could have any object in underrating or overrating him. 
It is not, it cannot be any thing to America, what any individual is 
or may be in the eyes of his own countrymen. The king of Eng- 
land himself is known to America only as the king of Great Britain ; 
if he ceased to be the king of that kingdom, he was to them no 
more than a common individual. Let it not be supposed that either 
he or America had any wish, even the most remote, to affect the 
well-earned or ill-earned reputation of his opponent. He looked 
upon him only with reference to his principles, and had no persona} 
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motive on earth in reference to that gentleman. Let them not, 
therefore, think that in any remarks he might make, or charges he 
might bring forward, he had any intention of implicating his oppo- 
nent as being solely responsible for the results complained of. He 
called in question not the principles of a particular individual only, 
but those also of a party in America, to whom he would have to 
answer when he returned to that country. 

Having said thus much, he would now proceed to the question 
before them; but would previously make a few preliminary remarks, 
which he thought necessary to enable them to come to a proper 
understanding of the subject. 

He did not think it necessary to trace the progress of the great 
events of the last half century, upon the sacred cause of human 
freedom ; or upon that important branch of it now before them.— 
For forty years they had suffered defeat after defeat; yet these de- 
feats only strengthened their cause, even in this country, till they 
had arrived ata given poin:. He did not wish to hurt the feelings 
of a single individual now present; but he was sure he uttered the 
sentiments of all in America, when he said that the great day of 
their power to do good as a nation, was to be dated from the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill. From that period, they had acquired 
power to start in a new career of action both at home and abroad. 
The sending out of agents was one of the great lines of operation 
attempted upon the Americans. This the Americans complained 
of as having been done in an imprudent and impossible way— 
grounded on views at once harsh, offensive, and unjust, as regarded 
them—and mistaken and absurd, in relation to the whole black 
race. They have sent out agents to America who have returned 
defeated. They admit they were not successful, though they say 
they retreated only, that they were not defeated. They have failed 
—they admit they have failed in their object. One of these agents 
on his return made certain statements as to the condition of the 
Slaves in America, and as to the state of the churches in the United 
States, which implicated not only the great body of Christian min- 
isters of the country, but the government and the people of Amer- 
ica, except a small handful of individuals. If, as was admitted, the 
number of pastors in America was 12,000 to 15,000, and only 1000 
had embraced these views, were they anything but a small party? 
While yet the whole nation was denounced as wicked, and the wrath 
of heaven invoked against the country. It was only a very small 
handful that came in for a share of the praise of his opponent; and 
the sympathies of the people here were invoked onthe assumption 
of principles which it was his object to prove false and unfounded, 
What could be the cause of such an anomaly? That those prin- 
ciples which are said to be loved and admired here, are repudiated 
there to the extremity of pertinacious obstinacy? This cause it 
would be his duty to point out. And, first, he would say what 
perhaps no one would believe, that the question of American 
Slavery isin its name not only unjust, but absurd. There was, 
properly speaking, no such thing as American Slavery. It was 
absurd to talk of American Slavery, except in so far as it applied 
to the sentiments of what was the minority, although, he would 
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say, a large minority, which tolerated Slavery. It was not an Amer- 
ican question. In America there were twenty-four separate repub- 
lics ; of these, twelve had no Slaves, and twelve tolerated Slavery. 
Two new States had recently been added to the Union; and God 
speed the day when others would be added, till the whole continent 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific shall be included in union, carrying 
with the union, Liberty and Independence. Of the two States 
which were lately added, one was a Slave State, and the other free. 
Of the twelve free, independent, sovereign States of America to 
which he had alluded, one (Massachusetts) had, for a longer time 
than his opponent had lived, not tolerated Slavery. There were no 
Slaves in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, or Illinois; and in four of them there never had 
been a Slave. Eight of them, of their own free will and choice, 
abolished Slavery, without money and without price. By the influ- 
ence of the spirit of God, the influence of divine truth, they had 
totally abolished Slavery. Of these twelve States, at least four, Ohio 
with a million of inhabitants, Indiana, Illinois, and Maine, never 
had a slave. Since 1785 till this hour, there never had been one 
Slave in either of these four states. These twelve either never had 
Slaves, or had abolished Slavery without any remuneration. These 
States contain 7,000,000 out of the 11,000,000 of the white popu- 
lation of the Union, and nearly two-thirds of the whole territorial 
extent of the republic as now peopled. And when we remember 
that they have stood as they now do for the last twenty years, as it 
was now more than twenty years since Slavery was abolished by the 
last of them, how could they be charged with the responsibility of 
the existence of Slavery in other States; or be charged with foster- 
ing Slavery, which they were the first people upon earth to abolish ; 
as they were the first to unite the nations in putting dowa the Slave 
trade as piracy! This he was aware would be denied; Wilber- 
force had laboured in the cause for twenty years; the American 
constitution had fixed twenty years asa period after which the 
slave trade might be abolished, and the moment the twenty years 
had elapsed, the Congress did abolish it ; and this was he believed, 
in the same month, and some days before the abolition bill had 
passed through Parliament. Thus America was the first nation on 
earth which had abolished the Slave trade, and made it piracy; and 
in her bosom were found twelve republics, which had, one by one, 
excluded Slavery from their soil—before any other nation was ready 
to follow their bright career. 

If we judge bythe number of republics which tolerate no Slavery 
—if we judge by the number of American citizens who abhor 
Slavery, it will be found not to be an American question, but one 
applicable only to a small portion of the nation. If he wished to 
prove that the British were idolaters, he could point to millions of 
idolaters in India, who were British subjects, out of all comparison 
with the individuals in America who approved of Slavery. If he 
wished to prove the British to be worshippers of the Virgin Mary, 
he could point to the west of Ireland, where a hundred worship- 
pers of the Virgin Mary would be found for every one in America 
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who did not wish slavery abolished. If he were to return fo 
America and get up public meetings, and address them about Brit- 
ish idolatry, because the East Indians were idolators, or on British 
Catholicism, because many of the Irish worshipped the Virgin Ma- 
ry, would not the world at once see the absurdity and malicious- 
ness of the charge; and if he heaped upon Britain every libellous 
epithet he could invent—if he got the wise, the good, and the fair 
to applaud him, would not the world see at once the grossness of 
the procedure? And where, then, lay the difference? The 
United States’ Government have no power to abolish slavery in 
South Carolina—Britain can abolish idolatry throughout its domin- 
ions. It was absurd to say that it was an American question. 
America, as a nation, was not responsible, either in the sight of 
God or man, for the existence of slavery within certain portions of 
the Union. Asa nation, it had done every thing within its power 
that could properly be done. 

The half hour having now expired, Mr. B. sat down. 

Mr. Breckinridge, in reply, said he would take up the line of 
argument in which he had been proceeding; but, before doing so, 
he wished to make one observation. How did it happen—admit- 
ting all that had been said by his opponent to be true and fair— 
how did it happen that the same arguments and the same princi- 
ples were so differently received in different countries? How did 
it happen that the individual who advocated the same cause, with 
the same temper, and almostin the same words, in Glasgow and in 
Boston, should, in the one place, be supported by general applause, 
and in the other be ill-treated and despised, and even made to flee 
for his life? This was a question which was yet to be solved. Mr. 
Thompson had spoken of the northern States, as the greatest 
friends of slavery, forgetting that he had formerly represented the 
clergy as such. This was one of the principal reasons of his want 
of success—of what might justly be called his signal failure. He 
had brought unjust charges against an entire people, and had in 
consequence, been ill-treated. Mr. Thompson had shown the bet- 
ter part of valour, discretion, in taking care never to visit any of the 
slave States. He had never seen a slave-holder, except, perhaps, 
he had met such an individual in a free State. At least, if he had 
done 80, it was a circumstance which was not — known— 
one of those hidden things of which it was not permitted to réad. 

Mr. B. proceeded to state that, in the slave-holding States, there 
was a large minority—in some nearly one-half the population— 
zealously engaged in furthering the abolition of slavery. In Ken- 
tucky slave-holding had been introduced only by a small majority. 
When, in 1795, a Convention was called to amend her Constitu- 
tion, that majority was diminished; and still at this hour in that 
State, in which he had been born, one of the greatest political 
questions agitated was, Whether slave-holding should be abolished 
or retained as an element of the Constitution? A law had long 
ago been passed imposing a fine of six hundred dollars on all 
who brought a slave into the State for sale, and three hundred dol- 
Jars on any who bought him. A fine of nine hundred dollars was 
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thus made the penalty of introducing a slave into Kentucky as mer- 
chandise. He was sorry to have to speak of buying and selling 
human beings; but, to be understood, it was absolutely necessary 
that he should do so. In Virginia also, from which Kentucky had 
in a great measure been peopled, not many years ago a frightful in- 
surrection had taken place, and many cruelties had been practised 
—it was needless to say whether most on the side of the blacks or 
the whites. The succeeding legislature of that State took up the 
question of slavery in its length and breadth, passed a law for giv- 
ing twenty thousand dollars to the Colonization Society, and re- 
jected, only by a small majority, a proposal to appropriate that fund 
indiscriminately to the benefit of slaves to be set free, as of those 
already free. He mentioned these things merely to show that 
there was once a great and increasing party in the south favourable 
to the abolition of negro slavery. In fact, in some of the southern 
States the free people of colour had increased faster than the whites; 
in Maryland alone there were 52,000 of a free coloured population, 
all of whom, or their immediate progenitors, had been voluntarily 
manumitted. It was untrue, therefore, to say thatin the southern 
States there was no anti-slavery party. There certainly was not 
such a party in Mr. Thompson’s sense of the word; but there was, 
and had always been, such a party there, in the only proper and 
wise sense of the terms. Was it fair then, he would ask, to hold 
up to the British public, not only the people of the free States, but 
also this great minority in the southern States, as Pro-Slavery men? 
Why should any denunciation fall upon the whole American people, 
many of whom were doing all they could? If Louisiana resolved 
on perpetuating Slavery, let this be told of Louisiana. If South 
Carolina adhered to the system, say so of South Carolina; but do 
not implicate the mass of the American people, so many of whom 
are as much opposed to Slavery as is Mr. Thompson himself. As 
well might the British people be identified with the idolatry which 
prevailed in Hindostan, as the Americans be identified with Negro 
Slavery. The question was not American; it existed solely between 
the Slave-holder and the world. It was unfair, therefore, to blame 
the Americans as a nation: the Slave-holder, and the Slave-holder 
alone, should be blamed, let him reside where he might. 

Having thus disposed of the first branch of this argument, he was 
naturally led to explain the wonderful phenomenon of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s reception in America—to give a reason why that reception 
was so different from what the same gentleman met with in Glas- 
gow. Mr. Thompson had taken up the question as one of civil 
organization. Now, the American nation was divided into two 
parties on the subject, namely, the Pro-Slavery and the Anti-Slavery 
parties. One party said, let it alone; the other, and by far the most 
numerous party, said something ought to be done in relation to it. 
In the last named class was to be found included the population of 
all the non-Slave-holding States. He declared, in the presence of 
God, his conviction that there was scarcely a man in the free States 
who did not wish the world rid of Slavery. He believed the same 
of a large minority in the States in which Slavery existed. The 
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Pro-Slavery party themselves, were also divided. One section, and 
he rejoiced to add, a small one, called into existence, in fact, only 
by that effervescence which had been produced by the violence of 
Mr. T’s friends,—spoke of Slavery as an exceedingly good thing— 
as not only consistent with the law of God, but as absolutely neces- 
sary for the advancement of civilization. This party was organized 
within the Jast few years, and met the violence of Mr. Thompson’s 
party by a corresponding violence, as a beam naturally seeks its 
balance. Another section of the Pro-Slavery party considered 
Slavery a great evil, and wished that it were abolished; but they 
did not see how this could be effected. They had been born ina 
state of society where it had an existence, and they could see no 
course to adopt butto let it cure itself. These were the two sec- 
tions into which the supporters of Slavery were divided. The Anti- 
Slavery party was also composed of individuals who had different 
views of the subject. The one class had been called Gradualists, 
Emancipationists, and Colonizationists; the other Abolitionists, 
Anti-Slavery men, &c. To this latter party, it is manifest, by Mr. 
Thompson’s lavish praise of Mr. Garrison, and its other leaders, — 
his bitter abuse of all its most eminent opponents,—his own princi- 
ples, and his efforts, since his return to England, that it is his 
object to chain the whole British public. He would refer to this 
party again; but in the meantime he would only say, that its mem- 
bers manifested far more honesty than wisdom. In 1833, the Abo- 
litionists held a Convention in Philadelphia, at which they drew up 
a Declaration of Sentiments—a declaration which, he dared to say, 
Mr. Thompson cherished as the apple of his eye; but which had 
been more effectual in raising mobs, than ever witch was in raising 
the wind. The document of which he spoke announced three 
principles, to the promulgation of which the members of the Con- 
vention pledged their lives and their fortunes. A number of the 
particulars specified, in support of which they said they would live 
and die, went to change materially the laws and constitution of the 
United States; and yet it was pretended this was not a political 
question! Their first principle was, that every human being has an 
instant right to be free, irrespective of all consequences; a princi- 
ple held to be incapable of restriction or modification. The second 
was like unto it—that the right of citizenship, inherent in every 
man, in the spot where he is born, is so perfect, that to deprive him 
of its exercise in any way whatever, even by emigration, under 
strong moral constraint, is a sin. Their third principle was, that 
all prejudice against color was sinful; and that all our judgments, 
and all our feelings towards others, should be regulated exclusively 
by their moral and intellectual worth. Mr. B. said he stated these 
principles from memory only—as he did most of the facts on which 
he relied. But he was willing to stand or fall, in both countries, 
upon the substantial accuracy of his statements. 

Mr. Breckinridge here paused, the period allotted to him having 
expired. 

fr. Breckinridge, in conclusion, said he had on so many occa- 
sions, and in so many different forms, uttered the sentiments con- 
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tained in the passages which had just been read, as his, that he was 
unable to say from what particular speech or writing they were taken. 
But he had no doubt, that if the whole passage to which they be- 
longed, were read, it would be seen that they contained, in addition 
to what they had heard, the most unqualified condemnation of the 
irrational course pursued by the Abolitionists. He believed also, 
that whatever it was, that writing had been uttered by him ina slave 
State. For he could say for himself, that he had never said that 
of a brother behind his back, which he would be afraid or unwilling 
to repeat before his face. He had never gone to Boston, to cry 
back to Baltimore how great a sin they were guilty of in upholding 
slavery. The worst things which he,had said against slavery, had 
been said in the slave States, and had Mr. Thompson gone there 
and seen with his eyes, what he describes wholly upon hearsay, he 
would perhaps have understood the subject better than he seems to 
do. As he felt himself divinely commissioned, he should have felt 
no fear, he should have gone at whatever hazard, he should have 
seen slavery in its true colors, though he had read it in his own 
blood. If Saul of Tarsus had gone to America to see slavery, I dare 
to say, with the help of God, he would have been right sure to see 
it. He did not say that Mr. T. should have gone to the southern 
States if his life was likely to be endangered by his going there ; but 
he would say this, that Mr. Thompson ought not to pretend that 
he had been in the least degree a martyr in the cause, when in re- 
ality, he had exercised the most masterly discretion. 

With regard to the acts of the Abolitionists, as he had been call- 
ed upon to mention particulars, he could not say that he had ever 
heard of their having killed any person, nor had he ever heard of 
any of them being killed. He might mention, however, that he 
himself had once almost been mobbed in Boston, and that too, by a 
mob stirred up against him by placards written, as he believed, by 
William Lloyd Garrison. He had never obtained direct proof of 
this, but he might state as a reason for his belief, that the inflamma- 
tory placards were of the precise breadth and appearance of the 
eolumns of Garrison’s paper, the Liberator ; and of the breadth of 
the columns of no other newspaper in that city. Mr. B. stated a 
second case, in which, on the arrival at the city of New York, of 
the Rev. J. L. Wilson, a Missionary to Western Africa, in charge 
of two lads, the sons of two African kings, committed by their fa- 
thers to the Maryland Colonization Society for education; some 
friends of the Anti-Slavery Society of that city, with the concurrence, 
if not by the procurement, as was universally believed, of Elizur 
Wright, jun., a leading person and secretary of the principal society 
of Abolitionists, got out a writ to take the bodies of the boys, under 
the pretence of believing that they had been kidnapped in Africa. 
These two cases, he considered would perhaps satisfy Mr. Ts. ap- 
petite for facts, in the meantime; he would have plenty more of 
them when they came to the main question of debate. One other 
instance and he would have done. There was a law in the United 
States, that ifa slave ran away from one of the slave-holding States, 
to any of the non-slave holding States, the authorities of the latter 
were bound to give him up to his master. A run-away slave having 
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been confined in N. York previous to being sent home, an attempt 
was made to stir up a mob for the purpose of liberating him. A 
hand-bill instigating the people to take the law into theirown hands, 
was traced to an Abolitionist, the same Elizur Wright, jun. He 
brought to the office of one of the principal city papers, a denial of 
the charge, in a note signed by him inhis official capacity. He was 


told that was insufficient, as it was in his individual, not in his offi- 
cial capacity, that he was supposed to have done the act in question. 
i’ He replied, it would be time to make the denial in that form when the 
: charge was so specifically made ; meantime he considered the ac- 


| tual denial sufficient. Then, Sir, said one present, I charge you 
: with writing the placard, for I saw it in your own hand-writing. 
2 These instances were sufficient to prove that the charge of violence 
which he had made was not unfounded. 

In reference to the statement made by Mr. Thompson, that there 
were but 300,000 slaves in the United States at the commencement 
of the revolution, Mr. B. said, it was impossible to know precisely 
what number there was at that time, as there had been no statistical 
returns before 1790, at which time there were six hundred and sixty- 
five thousand slaves, in five only of the original slave States, of which 
I happen to have before my eyes a return for that year. The ex- 
ertions of the American nation to put an end to slavery, were treated 
with ridicule ; but he would have them to bear in mind, that there 
were in the United States, 400,000 free people of color, all of whom, 
or their progenitors, had been set free by the people of America, 
and not one of these, so far as he knew, had been liberated by an 
Abolitionist. In addition to these, there were not less than 4,000 
more in Africa, many of whom had been freed from bonds, and 
sent to that country. He would ask, if all this was to be counted 
as nothing. If they were to consider for a moment the enormous 
sum which it would take to ransom so many slaves, they would per- 
ceive the value of the sacrifice. They might say that they had 
L given 150,000,000 dollars towards the abolition ofslavery. It might 
seem selfish to talk of it thus; but if the conduct of Great Britain, 
| rich and powerful as she was, was reckoned worthy of praise for 
having done an act of justice in granting emancipation to the 
West India slaves, at the cost of 100,000,000 dollars, or £20,000,000, 
sterling, how much more might be said of £30,000,000 being paid 
by a few comparatively poor and scattered communities and indi- 
vidual men? 

They had been told some fine stories of a mahogany table to which : 
the people of America had tied themselves, and they were left to 
infer that it was quite easy, that it merely required the exertion of 
will, for them to set their slaves free. Now, on this head, he would 
only ask, had he the power of fixing the place of his birth? No, 
Nor had he any hand originally in making the laws of the place 
where he was born, nor the power of altering them. They might, 
indeed, be altered, and he ought to add, they might have been al- 
tered already, but forthe passionate and intemperate zeal of the Ab- 
olitionists ; but for the conduct of those who tell the slave-holders 
of the southern States, that they must at once give freedom to the 
slaves, at whatever cost, and at whatever hazard, and unless they 
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do so, denounce them on the house-tops, by all the vilest names 
which language can furnish, or the imagination of man can con- 
ceive. And what was the answer the planters gave to these dis- 
turbers of the public peace? First, coolly, ‘‘ there’s the door,” 
and next, “if you try to teil these things to those who, when they 
learn them, wijl endeavor to cut our throats, we musttake measures 
to prevent your succeeding.’? Suchconduct was just what was to 
be expected on the part of the slave-holders. They saw these men 
coming among their slaves, and where they could not appeal to 
their judgments, endeavoring to speak to the eyes of the black pop- 
ulation by prints, representing their masters as harsh and cruel. It 
was not surprising that such unwise conduct should beget a bitter 
feeling of opposition, among the inhabitants of the southern States. 
They, themselves, knew too well the critical nature of their position, 
and the danger of tampering with the passions of the black popu- 
ulation. Let him who doubted, go to the southern States, and he 
would learn that those harsh laws in regard to slavery which had 
been so much condemned, were passed immediately after some of 
those insurrections, those spasmodic efforts of the slaves to free 
themselves by violence, which could never end in good, and which 
the conduct of the Abolitionists was calculated continually to re- 
new. They ought to take these things into account, when they 
heard statements made about the strong excitement against the 
Abolitionists. He would repeat what he had before stated, that 
the cause of emancipation had been ruined by that small party with 
which Mr. Thompson had identified himself; but to whose char- 
riot wheels, he trusted, the people of this country would never suf- 
fer themselves to be bound. 





MIRACULOUS LIQUEFACTION OF THE BLOOD OF ST. JANUARIUS=—AT 
NAPLES. 


Miractes, are one of the marks given by Papal writers of the 
true church. To prove their system of iniquity, which has so jong 
since apostatised from the truth as it in Jesus, that true church, 
they endeavor to perpetuate among their deluded followers, the be- 
lief that the priests of their system are favored by God with the 
power of working miracles. ‘Io keep up the faith of their people, 
their ingenuity is put to the stretch to perform ‘‘signs and won- 
ders,’? which the scriptures say, are signs of their apostacy, and 
are ‘‘ the workings of Satan with all power and signs, and lying won- 
ders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that per- 
ish, &c.’’ (2 Thess. xi, 9, 10.) 

The liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, is one of 
those tricks which they call a miracle, of long standing, of great 
ingenuity, and is still perpetuated, to the joy or terror of an ignorant, 
priestridden people. We shall give as accurate an account of it as 
we have been able to gather from several sources; which account, 
we think, will satisfy any reasonable man of the impostures which 
they continue to practice, 
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Eustace, a Roman priest, in his classical tour through Italy, 
Ng iv. 334, 335. 3d ed.) thus speaks of it, ‘“The supposed blood of 

t. Januarius is kept in a vial in the Tesero, and is considered as 
the most valuable of its deposites; and indeed, as the glory and 
ornament of the cathedral and of the city itself. Into the truth of 
the supposition, little inquiry is made; and in this respect the Ne- 
apolitans seem to have adopted the maxim of the ancient Germans, 
sanctius ac reverentius de Diis credere quam scire. (Tac. Ger- 
mania, XXXiv.) 

In a note Mr. Eustace adds :—* the author has been accused of 
a want of candour, in not having expressed in a more explicit man- 
ner, his opinion of the miracle alluded to; few readers, he con- 
ceives, can be at a loss to discover it ; but if a more open declara- 
tion can give any satisfaction, he now declares that he does not believe 
the liquifying substance to be the blood of St. Januarius.” Mr. E. 
travelled in 1802, but this edition of his book did not appear until 
1815. 

In 1802 another traveller visited Naples, who addressed a series 
of letters to a friend in England, which were published in London, 
1815, under the title of ‘‘ Naples and Campagna Felice,’ (from p. 
256—258) thus writes: ‘‘In one of my preceding letters, I in- 
formed you that, the execution of this martyr, (St Januarius,) took 
place in the ampitheatre at Pozzuoli. A pious Neapolitan woman 
collected some of his blood in two glass vials, which to this day are 
carefully preserved in a small shrine behind the great altar in the ca- 
thedral (il duomo) at Naples. In a vault, under the same altar, is 
deposited the body of the Saint, and his skull is enclosed in a gold 
bust, representing the true features of his countenance. At present 
one only of the vials remain full; the other, by what means I know 
not has been deprived of its treasure; and the contents of the for- 
mer, as you may imagine, have, by the lapse of many centuries, lost 
their liquid nature, and become a hardened substance: but bya 
perpetuation of miraculous power, the indurated blood retains its 
fluidity on the vial being brought into contact with the bust above- 
mentioned. This process alone, however, is not all that is required 
to insure the liquefaction. In the vicinity of Naples there are a 
few individuals, common peasants, whose genealogy is deduced 
without interruption, from the Saint himself or his cotemporary rel- 
atives, and who therefore are considered as having Januarian blood 
flowing in their veins. Itis of course extremely natural, that, without 
the presence of at least one of these descendants of the family of the 
holy martyr, the miracle will not take place; and that it succeeds 
in proportion to the number of Januarides that can be assembled to 
assist at the ceremony. In proof of this assertion, my devout 
friend alledged the very recent experiment of General Championet.* 
When this champion of liberty entered Naples, with his unhosed 
enfans de la patrie, his curiosity, or rather his infidelity, prompted 
him, according to Don Michale’s statement, to direct the priests 
forthwith, to perform the ceremony before him and his companions, 





“He refers to the invasion of Naples by the French Republicans under Gen. Championet. 
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the philosophic worshippers of the goddess of reason. The priests 
humbly represented to the general the impossibility of complying 
with his commands without the presence of the Saint’s descendants. 

‘Point de c nades, citoyens; il faut que la miracle se fasse 
sur le champ; sans quoi je f. . erai vos flacons et toutes vos betises 
en morceaux!’’ ‘* None of your ‘h——8’ citizens; the miracle mus? 
be exhibited this instant, or else Ill smash your vials and all your 
nonsense into a thousand pieces.” 

‘*To avoid the execution of so horrible a menace, the frightened 
priests immediately made an attempt at liquefaction. However, 
miraculous to behold, and relate, not only every devout effort of 
theirs proved vain, but even the general’s active assistance and re- 
peated trials to give fluidity to the indurated blood, by means of 
both natural and artificial heat, were equally unsuccessful. Nothing 
therefore remained to be done but to send for sone of the relations 
of St. Januarius, the nearest within reach; and a detachment of 
hussars was accordingly despatched in quest of them. Seeing 
themselves hurried from their peaceful cottages, they expected no- 
thing less than to share the fate of their holy ancestor; but on their 
arrival at Naples they were treated kindly, and told the object of their 
mission. A second experiment was now instituted in due form; 
which, to the utter amazement of the French part of the congrega- 
tion, and to the inward delight of all the pious Neapolitans, suc- 
ceeded almost instantaneously.” 

Another account from an Englishman, published in the London 
Pro. Journal of 1831, is as follows: ‘1 was present at Naples in 
1825, at this reputed miracle of St. Januarius’s blood. It was ex- 
hibited for three days, and on the last, I think, the blood was re- 
ported liquefied, and the bells rang in honor of it. On entering the 
church, my friends and myself penetrated a mass of many hundred 
of the lower orders, and on arriving at the balustrade which sep- 
arates the chapel of Si. Januarius from the church, we were admit- 
ted. This chapel which was richly ornamented, hung with silks 
and lighted with many wax candles, was thronged with well dressed 
people. A shrine was brought in with a procession, and from it a 
silver bust of the natural size produced. This -bust, said to con- 
tain the Saint’s head, was placed on the altar, dressed with robes 
and mitre; and the service began. After a little time the precious 
blood was brought in. It is contained in a chrystal vase of the 
form of a compressed globe about four inches in diameter, and the 
cavity within seemed to be abouuttwo. This vase is set in a broad 
rim, having two large handles, and looks very much like an old 
fashioned circular coachlamp. The (socalled) blood was presented 
to the head ofthe Saint, and then to the people, the priest holding 
the vase by the handles at arm’s length, and gently turning it ; 
while an assistant held a taper between the priest’s body and the 
vase. As the flame came immediately behind the cavity, it showed 
whether the clot of matter on one side liquefied and moved round 
or remained adhering to the side of the cavity. When I saw it it 
did not move. During the exhibition, the service continued with in- 
cense and music. The priest slowly passed along the line of the 
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beholders, giving each individual time to ascertain if the liquefaction 
had taken place. They occupied themselves in cries and prayers; 
and when some time had elapsed, the lower orders along the bal- 
lustrade, and those behind them in the church, became very vocife- 
rous, crying out aloud, (and at last even furiously,) on the Saint in 
tones of entreaty, anger and despair. After the waiting had con- 
tinued for some time, the service terminated, the blood was borne 
away, the Saint unrobed and carried of in his shrine, and the can- 
dies extinguished ; but it was long ere the sobs of the women died 
away, and one old countess, who was near me the whole time, had 
continued hysterically weeping and shrieking so long, that she was 
too much exhausted to go away without assistance.” 

In the year 1734, Professor Neumann of Berlin, performed a 
number of experiments in illustration of the chemical power that 
might be used in performing these feats of the priests. ‘The ac- 
count is published in the London Pro. Journal, translated from the 
French, in which the letter was published in 1734. 


BERLIN, Jan. 28th, 1734. 


‘*Str,—A miracle: a miracle! you will be astonished at this 
speedy change of mind in one, whom you know to be an enemy to 
all fraud. You will reply to me with the Greeks Thaumata Morois, 
—Miracles for simpletons: but I now reply to you Thaumata 
Sophois—Miracles for the wise. 

“On the 26th of this month, I was at a meeting of learned men, 
of whom Iam an admirer. You will not refuse this appellation to 
the President, Directors, and several worthy members of the Royal 
Society of Sciences at Berlin; who were invited to a truly philo- 
sophical repast by Mr. Neumann, Counsellor of his Majesty’s court, 
Doctor in Medicine and Professor of Chemistry,—one of the great- 
est chemists of our days. 

‘ Nothing was wanting at this table, that could gratify body and 
soul: but to my taste, the most precious desert was the great mira- 
cle which the learned doctor shewed to us all so clearly and dis- 
tinctly, that none but infidels could doubt it. 

“Mr. Counsellor Neumann drew forth from his tabernacle, (I 
mean the treasure of his laboratory,) three phials of crystal, or of very 
clear and transparent glass, in each of which was contained, “a 
matter in a very small bulk,” (I here use the words of Father Labat, 
when speaking of the liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood at Na- 
ples,*) ‘‘dry, black, and so hard as to produce a noise on the sides 
of the phials when they were shaken.’’ We were at least fourteen 
witnesses, who closely investigated the affair. After this, Mr. N. 
had a dead man’s head brought:—it is not necessary to believe it 
to be St. Januarius’ head. It is sufficient that it produced the same 
miracle. 

‘For Mr. N. having brought the first phial near to the head,‘ the 
matter became of a deep red (vermeille) colour,” (these are also Fa- 
ther Labat’s expressions in the passage just quoted from,) ‘“‘ liquefied, 
bubbled, increased its bulk and filled the phial.”’ Behold a prodigy 


*See “—— en Espagne et Italie, Tom. 5—pp. 259, 260. 
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which attests the goodness of this patron. The second phial being 
brought near the same head bubbled but little:—a proof of the in- 
different favor of this protector. The third phial containing the 
same matter was also brought near the same head: but the whole 
remained ‘dry, black and hard.’ The presence of heretics, (for 
such we all were according to the style of Rome,) excited the pat- 
rons’ indignation, who became angry at length, on seeing his 
reliques despised. 

‘Such, sir, is a true narrative of the miracle which we have just 
witnessed. I perceive no difference between it and that which is 
so often wrought at Naples, except that (1) we wanted the solem- 
nities which are celebrated on this occasion with so much eclat at 
Naples; and (2) Prof. N. did not pretend to blind or mislead any 
one by his miracle.” 

Bishop Doughlass, in his criterion for distinguishing the miracles 
ofthe New Testament, from the tricks of Pagan and Papal priests,“ 
falsely called, miracles. has the following remarks:— 

‘‘ Besides this power of dispossessing devils, standing miracles 
of another kind are boasted of by the Papists—miracles, which upon 
examination, will dwindle into legerdemain tricks, or at least into 
the effects ofa superior acquaintance with the powers and proper- 
ties of material compositions. The liquefaction of the congealed 
blood of St. Januarius, performed annually at Naples, on the festival 
of that Saint, as it is the most celebrated of all such miracles, said 
to subsist in the church, deserves to be taken notice of by me. 

‘‘Now that a substance, visibly dry, and solid, having the ap- 
pearance of coagulated blood, inclosed in a glass hermetically 
sealed, actually does melt, while held by the priest in his hands, and 
brought near to the Saint’s head, which is placed on the altar, is a 
fact which thousands of spectators are witnesses ofevery year. But 
however exfraordinary this may seem, to suppose, as the Neapoli- 
tans do, that there is any miracle in the case, would be to make the 
experiments of the Natural Philusopher and the transmutations of 
the Chemist deserve this name, as some of them are far more sur- 
prising than the liquefaction of this Saint’s pretended blood. The 
particular natural cause is not indeed absolutely agreed upon. 
Some have imagined that the heat of the hands of the priests, who 
keep tampering with the phial of blood during the celebration of 
mass, wili be sufficient to make it melt. Others again have been 
inclined to believe that the liquefaction is effected by the heat of 
vast numbers of wax tapers of enormous size, with which the altar 
is decked out, and many of which are placed so conveniently that 
the priest can, without any appearance of design, hold the glass so 
near to them as to make it hot, and consequently dispose the inclos- 
ed substance to melt. I should be inclined to subscribe to this 
opinion, had [I not met with amore probable solution. I am in- 
formed, (for I have never tried the experiment myself,) that a com- 


*Milner, the great Jesuitical defender of the Papal tricks, to get rid of some of the marks of the 
Critenon, endeavours to throw discredit on the statements of Bishop Doughlass, by saying he 
had borrowed them from the infidel Gibbon. It would be going beyond the truth to suppose 
that Milner, who was cotemporary with each of them, did not know that Doughlass’ Criterion 
was published in 1754, and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, in 1776—22 years after. This is a spe- 
cimen of Miiner’s honesty ! 
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position of crocus marlis and cochineal will perfectly resemble con- 
gealed blood; and by dropping the smallest quantity of aqua fortis 
amongst this composition, its dry particles will be put into a ferment, 
till at last an ebulition is excited, and the substance becomes liquid. 
That a glass may be so contrived as to keep the aqua fortis separate 
from the dry substance, till the critical moment when the liquefac- 
tion is to be effected; may be easily conceived. And indeed, the 
phial containing the pretended blood, is so constituted. It is 
something like an hour glass, and the dry substance is lodged in the 
upper division. Now in the lower division of the glass a few drops 
of aqua fortis may be lodged without furnishing any suspicion, as 
the color will prevent its being distinguished. All the attendant 
circumstances of this bungling trick, are perfectly well accounted 
for, by admitting this solution. Whenever the priest would have 
the miracle take effect, he need only invert the glass, and then the 
aqua fortis being uppermost, will drop down on the dry substance, 
and excite an ebulition which resembles the melting. And upon 
restoring the glass to its former position, the spectator will see the 
substance, the particles of which have been separated by the aqua 
fortis, drop down to the bottom of the glass, in the same manner 
that the sandruns through. The Neapolitans, (as fit subjects to be 
imposed upon as the most servile bigotry and superstitious credu- 
lity can make them,) esteem this annual miracle as a mark of the 
protection of heaven, and whenever the blood fails to melt, a gene- 
ral panic ensues. Now upon asupposition that I have assigned 
the real cause, the priests can prevent the success of this miracle 
whenever they please; and accordingly we know that they actually 
do so, when they have any prospect of advancing their own interest, 
by infusing a notion into the minds of the Neapolitans, that heaven 
is angry with their nation.* 

‘‘ But why do I send youto the extremities of Italy, to see this no- 
table miracle performed by Papists? An itinerant chemist some 
years ago, entertained the Protestant inhabitants of Great Britain, 
with the same feat, for the small price of a shilling; and I am told 
that it is a standing exploit in the experiments of Mr. King, who, I 
believe, does not pretend to be a conjuror, or worker of miracles on 
the strength of it. 

‘ Not only the Church of Rome, but the Eastern Churches also, 
have their standing annual miracles. An instance of which we 
have in Maundrell’s account of his journey from Aleppo to Jerusa- 
lem, where the reader will find a particular description of the man- 
ner in which the Patriarch of the Armenians brings fire out of the 
Holy Sepulchre. This annually repeated operation, carries so visi- 
bly, the air of an imposture, in the judgment of the ignorant Turks, 
that it does infinite disservice to the cause of Christianity among 
them.” Colchester ed. 1824. Doug. Cri. by Marsh. 

Dr. Middleton, in his letter from Rome, shewing the uniformity 
of Paganism and Popery, says, ‘‘The melting of the blood of 
St. Januarius at Naples, whenever it is brought to his head, 





*A few years back, when the Courtof Naples quarrelled with the Pope, His Holiness prevailed 
«pon Januarius not to let his blood melt that year. 
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which is done with great solemnity on the day of his festival, whilst 
at all other times it continues dry and congealed in a glass phial, is 
one of the standing miracles of Italy. Yet Mr. Addison, who twice 
saw it performed, assures us that instead of appearing to be a real 
miracle, he thought it one of the most bungling tricks that he had 
ever seen. 

Mabillon’s account of the fact seems to solve it very naturally, 
without the help of a miracle: for during the time that a mass or 
two are celebrated in the church, the other priests are tampering 
with this phial of blood, which is suspended all the while in such a 
situation that as soon as any part of it begins to melt by the heat of 
their hands, or other management, it drops of course into the lower 
side of the glass which is empty; upon the first discovery of which, 
the miracle is proclaimed aloud, to the great joy and edification of 
the people. 

But by what way soever it be effected, it is plainly nothing else, 
but a copy of an old cheat of the same kind, transacted near the same 
place, which Horace made himself merry with in his journey to 
Brundusium ; telling us how the priests would have imposed upon 
him and his friends, at a town called Gnatia; by persuading them, 
that the frankincense in the temple used to dissolve and melt miracu- 
lously, of ttself, without the help of fire. See page 253, 1 vol. this 
Magazine. 

These various accounts from different individuals, of a standing 
mark, which is held out constantly by the Papal devotees, as evi- 
dence of the truth of their religion, cannot fail to convince any rea- 
sonable man, that it is a trick which the priests of the Roman Pa- 
pal system have borrowed from the tricks of the old Roman Pagan 
system. 

We may also see in this a reason why the Papal superstition has 
been so sedulously devoted to keeping her people in ignorance of 
the sciences, lest they should be able to detect the frauds of their 
priests. What stronger evidence is needed on this point than the 
fact that these pretended miracles are always wrought among an ig- 
norant people who dare not say otherthan the priest directs. Why 
is it that in this country, where their miracle working mark of the 
true church is so much needed to remove the mark of the Anti- 
christian beast from her forehead, our priests are so backward? 
It may be answered, that the spirit that put Galileo in the dungeon 
for his philosophical discoveries, that condemned Newton and the 
learning of the world, had not the forming of the minds that found- 
ed and built up this free and enlightened people. Let Papal priests 
have the training ofour youth, and the days of miracle working may 
begin with us. ‘There will be no need for a superanuated Bishop 
to hurry away from Bardstown to work miracles in France. He 
may then find disciples among us to take with his tricks and pro- 
claim—a miracle! a miracle!! 
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AN HUMBLE DEFENCE FOR SPEAKING TRUTH, AND DOING GOOD. 


ProvipENcE has been more equal in the distribution of means of 
personal security, to all the animal creation, than we are apt to con- 
clude, on a superficial view ofnature. The strength of the lion is 
not asurer protection than the fleetness of the hare; and the shell 
ofthe tortoise, or the pointed quills of the porcupine, are perhaps, 
unequal to the defence of the buzzard, who, by a remarkable in- 
stinct, keeps off all aggression by vomiting on whatever offends 
him. How apt this last mode ofbattle is to that practised by some 
featherless bipeds, called men, our readers can better judge after 
finishing this article. 

Before they read any farther, we beg them to peruse two pages of 
the No. of this periodical for June of this year, viz: pages 204—9. 
In answer to those pages, which, if we are capable of judging, con- 
tained a moderate, respectful, and perfectly decorous defence, of 
one ofthe Editors of this Magazine, from a very injurious and 
wholly unfounded charge brought against him by name, in a news- 
paper; that paper (the Baptist Banner, and Pioneer, published at 
Louisville, Ky.) has poured,outa column of abuse, scarcely parallel- 
ed even in these times, for its falsehood and vulgarity. While a de- 
cent self respect forbids us from putting ourselves on a level with 
those over whom victory itself is a degradation—even when they 
occupy positions of direct conflict with us, on great principles; it 
would be a mere love of low company which could seduce us into 
such companionship, when they who seek it, are nothing to us, in 
any conceivable way that is not purely personal ;—and neither 
meddle with nor understand any thing of sufficient interest or im- 
portance, to provoke a controversy, amongst protestant christians, 
Such, we are grieved to say, is exactly the position in which we 
are obliged to place a Mr. Water, who is one of the Editors of 
the paper before named; and who appears, though a total stranger 
to us, to have lost no occasion of showing his hatred tous. We 
have not, and do not mean to have, any controversy with him; 
first, because we will not hold personal controversy with any body: 
and secondly, because, if we chose to depart from that settled prin- 
ciple of our religious and editorial lives, we may say, as a beloved 
friend once said of Mr. Hamond, of Cincinnati, whom Mr. W. quotes 
against us with so much satisfaction :—‘‘there are far decenter men, 
with whom we might quarrel about far more important things.” 
We deem it proper however, and due to ourselves, to our readers, 
to truth, and to the evangelical part of the Baptist churches, to 
make a few observations, in order to put the whole matter ina 
clear light, and at rest, on our part. 


Rev. Ropert J. Brecxinripce.—This reverend gentleman, who has 
been not inappropriately styled “the Robespierre of the Presbyterian 
Church,” has an article relative to us in the June number of his periodical, 
full of froth and fury, and abounding with those billingsgate personalities and 


Grub-street metaphors, for which he is so unenviably distinguished on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 


On this extract we make two remarks. The first is, that Mr. 
Waller is probably not aware that he subjects himself to a prosecu- 
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tion for libel, for calling a man a murderer, or a traitor, even by innu- 
endo; and therefore, unless he is ready to prove before a jury, that 
we are both, he ought not to publish such charges against us; es- 
pecially if he really believes, as he has said, that we are disreputa- 
bly fond of going tolaw. We propose to prove both his assertions 
false, by our conduct: for we shall spare him when we could ea- 
sily convict him for /ibel; and we will bring no suit against him— 
though he says we are soeager for such things. Our second remark 
is, that whatever we uttered in the way of controversy abroad, was 
in defence of our country; and as we are now republishing it all, 
our country can judge whether Mr. W. has justly characterized it; 
and can at the same time decide on his feelings towards Mr. Geo. 
Thompson, and Abolitionism—whose slang he has taken up against 
us. 


The front of our offending consists in mentioning, on the authority of a 
Baltimore paper—the Patriot, we believe—thae the Rev. R. J. Breckin- 
ridge had instituted a suit against the Rev. Mr. Everett, the Universalist, 
for a division of the funds arising from a sale of the tickets of admission to 
a logomachic tilt which came off in Baltimore about a year since, between 
these two theological gladiators. 


We observe upon this, that the offence was far greater than is 
here stated, as any may see, by turning to our June No. already re- 
ferred to. Further, that this extract contains a new falsehood, in 
charging to a paper which never published it, the identical untruth 
first printed by Mr. W. Mr. Breckinridge never demanded, much 
less sued for, but constantly refused when it was offered him, any 
part of the funds in question. Mr, Water asserted the contrary ; 
and made his assertion the ground of abuse. He now charges on 
an innocent paper his fabrication. Thirdly, let it be remembered, 
that to get a fling at us here, he takes sides with Universalists ;—as 
in the paragraph above, with the Abolitionists: and that the “ logo- 
machy’”’ he derides, was, by the grace of God, a triumphant defence 
of what he himself admits to be one of the fundamental doctrines 
ofthe gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 


We let all his ribaldry pass with but this single remark: That, to ou? 
surprise, we find an Old School Presbyterian clergyman, in Baltimore, can 
use language which would be looked upon as exceedingly unbecoming in 
the veriest blackguard that walks the streets of Louisville!! 


This is not true; itis not becoming if true: it is libellous and 
actionable. We pity it; and forgive it; marvelling to find such 
things from one, who supposes he is a minister of the only gospel 
church. A sprinkled heretic, could hardly do worse. 


He was a lawyer and a politician before he wasa divine; and figured 
quite conspicuously in these characters in Kentucky, If our information 
be correct, he was equally as famous, belore he sported the lawn, as since, 
for his aristocratical airs and hectoring spirit; and we ha!f incline to the 
conjecture that it was an exhibition of these traits of character, more than 
his affection for the poor, which occasioned the necessity of his going to law. 


It is true, we were called in the course of Providence, to serve 
our generation both as a lawyer and a legislator, before God placed 
us jn the ministry of reconciliation. And we are obliged to add, in 
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justice to our former, and in sorrow over some of our present profess- 
ional brethren, that we have had most painful evidence that the cour- 
tesies of life and the ordinances of good society, not to say many of 
the personal virtues, are no better, alas! oft-timés not so well ob- 
served, by the latter as by the former. There was no respectable 
lawyer or politician of our day, in Kentucky, who would have put 
his name to the article we are extracting from. 


This sentence was written and published by a Presbyterian, and by the 
chief agitator of the ocean that has engulphed his church in discord—a 
church once respectable for its harmony and its salutary influence; now a 
reproach to religion, a proverb and a by-word throughout the civilized 
world; her peace destroyed and her glory departed forever. 


So far as this is personal, we have nothing to say. God has con- 
descended to use our poor labours for the vindication of his glorious 
truth, and the reformation of his beloved church; what we have 
done, more or less, is recorded for posterity and the judgment bar ; 
we calmly expect both awards. As to the virulent hatred of the 
Presbyterian church manifested in the paragraph, we simply say, 
there is no better scriptural evidence of a false prophet, than that 
he should slander and revile God’s dear people. Mr. Watuer has 
uttered, not what is, but what he hopes may be. What good man 
would not blush to be praised by the tongue that could utter such 
words? 


The quarre!s and the schisms of the Presbyterians pervade all parts of 
the country, and are published in every newspaper; and yet the prime 
mover of all this disgraceful strife, while he is swept by the (empest that is 
scattering his denomination to the four winds, finds time derisively to speak 
of the “numerous fractions” of the Baptist denomination! This is a rare 
exhibition truly!—that a member of a denomination torn in tatters by in- 
testine feuds, and about to expire from wounds inflicted by her own di- 
visions, should reproach others for schisms!! 


We believe it is the universal opinion of the ministers and mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church in the United States, that there never 
was at any former period, as much capability of great and extensive 
usefulness, nor as much promise of it, by that venerable body, as at 
the present moment. Mr. W. will therefore, have to postpone the 
delightful spiritual feast, anticipated at its erpiration. Asto our al- 
ledged derisive mention of ‘‘ numerous fractions’ of Baptists; and 
‘reproach (of) others for schism’’—we enter two pleas. The first 
is, not guilty ;—and our very words show, what was really true, a 
spirit of kindness on our part, for every ‘fraction,’ great or small, of 
evangelical Baptists. We have no sort of sympathy with the unchris- 
tian temper of this Baptist Editor; but have rejoiced, and will again 
rejoice, in every occasion which a good providence throws in our 
way to manifest by substantial tokens, our earnest desire that God 
would greatly bless all pious and sound Baptist churches. If it 
were needed, we could adduce more than one proof, that this has 
always been our feeling; a feeling, thank God, too deeply fixed in 
our religious principles and experience to be even ruffled by the 
coarse bigotry of the Baptist Banner and Pioneer. Fora second 
plea, we say, our language was strictly true and appropriate; there 
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are “numerous fractions’ into which the Baptists in America are 
split; and Mr. Waller, with all his vanity and pretension, is not the 
Organ of more than a single one of these fractions; and we were 
perfectly right, to hold him and his paper, and not all the Baptists 
ofthe nation, responsible for an act of gratuitous wickedness or 
folly. That the particular interest to which the Banner and Pioneer 
is devoted, may be very extensive—even the largest of all, does not 
affect the matterin any way; unless indeed, to make us bewail that 
a body so respectable should have committed its advocacy to such a 
champion, as the one with whom we have now to do. 


Aye, more; to this “fraction” of the Baptist denomination, there have 
been added during the last twelve months, almost as many members by 
baptism as there are members belonging to the Old School Presbyterian 
churches in the United States; and more have been added to it in Kentucky 
during the same period than there are members belonging to both the par- 
ties of Presbyterians in this State. 


If this is true, the only pain it gives us is, that a great deal more 
is not done by so large andso piousa body, for the general advance- 
ment of the cause of our divine Master: more we mean, in the sup- 
port and spread of the gospel, in the large sense; more for general 
benevolence, general knowledge, general advancement of society. 
For we suppose even Mr. W. will admit, that being dipped is not 
the only good work. There seems however, to our dull spirit, not 
precisely the temper of the ‘little flock” in such idle boastings, and 
carnal comparisons. A church with ten members, of whom nine 
know and do their master’s will, is a stronger, yea, a more numerous 
church—strange as the assertion may appear,—-than one of a hun- 
dred members amongst whom eight only of that kind are found. The 
Presbyterian church, odd as the statement may sound to Mr. W.— 
this expiring, outcast, degraded, little church, was so great and nu- 
merous, that she was very nigh being swamped; but now she is 
— so thoroughly and is so mercifully reduced, that if she will 

e humble and meek, she is likely to form the right wing of that 
body ‘‘terrible as an army with banners” ‘Talking about big and 
hittle churches, will Mr. W. tell us whether the Moravians, or the 
‘' population of some four millions’ for whom he acts, is the larger 
body? and which has done most for Christ? 


We hope, when we shall allude to the editor of the Magazine again, our 
notice will be * * * an article exhibiting more of the gentleman, to say 
nothing of the Christian!!! 


We hope so with all our hearts! Never could a sentence more 
appropriate, close an article! Believe us, reader, it is written, 
every word of it by Mr. Waller! You observe the three stars? 
We omitted three words where they stand: guess what they could 
be, that should make the wonderful confession be a charge against 
us, instead of an honest condemnation of nimself. ‘‘ See,” saith the 
Areopagetica, ‘‘the ingenuity cf truth, who, when she gets a free 
and willing hand, opens herself faster than the pace of method and 
discourse can overtake her!” 





























[Continued from page 311.] 


THE DOCTRINE OF TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
No. XI. 


CXXXI. Iris proper to advert now to a change in the insti- 
tution made by the Roman church, whichis, perhaps, one of the 
greatest abuses it has been guilty of—a change which has destroyed 
its nature by converting the communion of the faithful into a sort of 
spectacle in which the priest alone eats and drinks—the people not 
participating with him, nor even hearing what he utters. This is 
what is called a mass without communicants; so that the people 
go to see the mass instead of going tothe communion. So long has 
this abuse prevailed, that in Catholic countries, it is a settled and 
approved form of speech, so to express it. The Italians, for exam- 
ple, say, Veder Messa and Sentir Messa— Messa grande cioé quella 
che sicanta. The Spaniards say, oyr Missa. The French, aller 
ouir une Messe, which is scarcely better, for they are content if they 
see. Butif the Eucharist be a supper, as has been proved, how ab- 
surd to invite persons to supper, who are not to partake of it, but 
only to see it. If we may judge from the writings of the early Chris- 
tians, they would have thought it strange language to say, /et us 
goto see the Eucharist, or to hear it. The style in vogue in the 
days of the Apostles, was ‘‘that the disciples came together to 
break bread,’ Acts xx, 7—2. xlvi. But the Romanists have in- 
vented not only masses without communicants, but private masses, 
or masses celebrated without having any persons present. It has 
become a usage for the priests of that communion to chant or to 
say masses in the church, for those who will pay them forit. Al- 
though this is contrary to the Decretum, | Dist. de Consec. Can. 
Hoc quoque, which is as follows: ‘‘ No priest shall presume to cel- 
ebrate the solemnities of the mass, if there are not two persons 
present to give the responses—the priest being the third; because 
when itis said in the plural, the Lord be with you, and that in se- 
cret, pray for me, it is clearly proper that a response should be given 
to his salutation.’’* 

Pope Innocent III, perceiving the incongruity of these solitary 
masses, got over it in this way. He said ‘‘ we ought piously to be- 
lieve that the angels keep company with those who pray; according 
to the saying of the prophet, ‘‘ I will sing to thee in the presence of 
the angels.”t Thus it is proven that the priest never sings alone. 
And when he says, ‘‘take, eat,”’ though alone, it may, by the same 
rule, be presumed, that he addresses the angels. But it would have 


*Nullus presbyterorum Missarum solemnia celebrare presumat nisi quo- 
bus praesentibus sibique respondentibus ipse tertius habeatur, quia cum 
pluraliter ab eo dicitur Dominus vobiscum et illud in secretis orale pro me 
aptissimé convenit ut ipsius respondeatur salutationi. 


tPié credendum est quod angeli Dei, comites assistant orantibus secun- 

dum illud propheticum in conspectu angelorum psallam tibi. Lib. 2, chap. 

25, Mysteries of the Mass. 
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been better to have expunged this clause from the Missal, when 
they converted the communion into a solitary act of the priest. 

CXXXII. This abuse deserves an investigation. For in the 
first place, masses without communicants are contrary to the com- 
mand of our Lord, who said ‘‘take eat,” to the twelve—and to his 
command ‘dothis.” But the Romanist replies, suppose there is 
no one worthy to partake with the priest? This cannot be, if the 
gospel be preached in its purity. It will take effect in the conver- 
sion of some. But how can the priest know who are worthy and 
who are not so, if they make a credible profession? (2) The ex- 
ample of our Lord has the force of command. What resemblance 
is there between our Lord at the table with his disciples, adminis- 
tering the bread and the cup to all of them, and the priest celebrat- 
ing mass without communicants—turning his back on the people, 
and not being even heard by them? How unlike the sacrament as 
administered by the apostles? (See Acts, ii. chap. and xx. chap. 1 
Cor.x 17.) Admit for argument’s sake, that our Lord instituted 
both a sacrament and a sacrifice, by what right do the Romanists 
separate them—admitting the people to partake of the sacrifice, 
but denying them the sacrament? The Romanists undertake to do 
what they cannot do, viz: make a propitiatory sacrifice of our Lord for 
the dead and the living; but they omit to do that which they can do, 
viz: administer the sacrament to the people. (3) In addition to 
this, they destroy not only the definition of a sacrament, but the 
sacrament itself. Paul defines it (in 1 Cor.x, 16,) the communion 
of the body of Christ. A mass without communicants, is therefore, 
not a sacrament. A common supper, (which coena signifies,) im- 
plies communion. (4) Not a passage can be produced from the 
writings of the ancient church, in support of masses without commu- 
nicants. Bellarmin admits (in lib. 2, chap ix, of the Mass,) that he 
finds no express passage in the writings of the ancients, which 
shows that they ever offered sacrifice without the communion of 
some one or more persons besides the priest.* 

CXXXIIT. But it may be useful for a moment to advert to 
what the ancient writers dosay. Curysostom(in Hom. 3, on Eph.) 
expresses the following sentiments, by which it appears that this 
corruption was beginning to take effect in his time: ‘ In vain the 
daily sacrifice is made—in vain we wait at the altar since none 
communicates.” And a little after, ‘‘'The Lord said these things 
to you all, who rashly and impudently wait here; for every man 
who does not partake in the mysteries is rash and impudent.” 
He adds, ‘‘ Tell me, if one be invited to a feast, and wash his 
hands, seats himself, is ready at the table, and yet does not eat, 
does he not do dishonor to him who invited him? Would it not be 
better that he should not be present? Thus thou also art present. 
Thou hast sung thy hymn, and because thou hast not retired with 
the unworthy, thou hast professed to be of the number of those who 
are worthy. Why then, do you remain, and not participate at the 
table? You say you are unworthy. Then you are unworthy to 





*Nusquam expressé legitur 4 verteribus oblatum sacrificium sine com- 
munione alicujus vel aliquorum praeter ipsum sacerdotem. 
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participate in the prayers.” Bellarmin (in lib. 2, cap. x, of the 
mass) remarks that Chrysostom exceeded moderation in these 
views, as well as in some other things. Justin Martyr (in 
2 Apol.) says, ‘‘ The deacons distribute bread to each of the per- 
sons present.”’ Ienatrus (in Epis. to the Philadelphians) says, 
‘*One bread is broken to all.’’ Pope Acapetus (cited in 2 Dist. 
de Consec. canon Peracta) says, that ‘‘ After the consecration is 
made, all those who do not wish to be excluded from the church, 
must communicate, for so the apostles ordered, and the Roman 
church holds.”* This cannon is no longer observed in that church. 
Jerome, on 1 Corinth. xi, says, ‘‘The supper of the Lord ought 
to be common to all.”+ ‘Coena communis,’ does not mean a 
‘private mass.” The author of the constitutions ascribed to CLem- 
ENT, (lib. 2, chap. 61,) says, ‘* Let every one receive the body of 
the Lord.”’t 

The Liturgies, though falsified in many particulars, shew that the 
bread was distributed among all the faithful; and in the mass the 
priest uses language to the following effect: ‘that all we who shall 
have partaken ofthis altar,” &c. or ‘‘ the sacraments which we have 
taken’’§—which words are senseless when the priest alone partakes, 
and absurd when no person is present with the priest. Bellarmin pre- 
tends that they refer to those who communicate in other churches.|{ 
Grecory [, Bishop of Rome (in lib. 2, chap. 23 of his Dia- 
logues) says, ‘‘ The deacon cries out according to custom, if any 
one do not communicate, let him retire.’"@ William Durand, 
though a defender of the abuses of the Mass, (in his Rational, lib. 
4, chap. 53) admits, ‘‘that in the primitive church, all those who 
were present at the celebration were accustomed to communicate 
every day.”** He says, too, that the ancient custom was to offer, 
or set forth on the table, a large loaf, sufficient for all.tt Hence the 
table was called the altar because the offerings of the people were 
called sacrifices—that is sacrifices of thanksgiving, not of propitia- 
tion, which the Romanists pretend are made in the mass. If 
the multitude was greater than the church could contain, the sacra- 
ment was repeated as appears by the epistle 79, of Leo to Diosco- 
rus, if indeed, that epistle is properly ascribed to him. 

CXXXIV. The custom of having several altars in a church, 
owes ils origin to this perversion of the eucharist. At these altars, 
particular or private masses, are celebrated for money. IenatTivs 


*Peracta consecratione omnes communicent qui noluerint ecclesiasticis 
carere liminibus; sic enim et apostoli statuerunt et sancta Romana tenet 
ecclesia. 

tDominica coena omnibus debet esse communis. 

tAccipiant singuli per se Dominicum corpus. 

§Ut quot-quot ex hac altaris partic.patione sumpserimus etc sacramen- 
ta quae sumpsimus, &c. Lib. 2, chap 10, De Missa. 

|Hiaec verba dicuntur propter eos qui alibi communicant. 

VA diaconv, juxta morem, clamatum est, ut non communicantes ab 
ecclesia exirent. 

**In primitiva ecclesia omnes qui celebration] missarum intererant ¢sin- 
gulis diebus communicare solebant. 

++Offerebant enim magnum panem et omnibus sufficientem. 
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(in Epist. to the Philadelphians) says, the whole church has but 
one altar. (Ey 4vcimerngiov wacn Ty exxdnoiz.) Evsesius (lib. 10, 
chap. 4, History) describes the exterior and the interior of the tem- 
ple at Tyre. He speaks of only one table or altar in the midst of 
the temple. JzRome (on Amos iii.) says ‘‘there is but one altar in 
the whole church, but the heretics have several.”’ Basit (on Ps. 
cxv.) says the same thing. Curysostom (in Hom. 18 on 2 Corinth.) 
says ‘‘we have only one baptism and only one altar.’”? This plu- 
rality of altars was copied from the Pagans; so Prudentius says in 
lib. 1, contra Symmachus; Omnibus ante pedes posita est sua cuique 
vetustaarula...... 

Virgil says, Venus had a hundred altars in the temple of Paphos. 

poets Os Ubi templum illi centumque Sabaes, 

Thure calent arae. . . 

We might refer here to the declarations of the prophet Hosea, 
viii, 11, ‘‘ Ephraim hath made many altars to sin. Altars shall be 
unto him to sin.’’ This corruption crept into the church as early 
atleast, as the time of Gregory I, Bishop of Rome, (A. D. 590— 
604,) for (in Epist. 50 of book 5,) he speaks of a temple in which 
there were thirteen altars.* Bellarmin says, (in lib. 2, chap. 9. 10, 
of the Mass,) that Ambrose speaks of altars in the plural; but he 
does not say so in this respect to one temple, much less does he re- 
refer to such small altars as are erected in Roman churches. He 
also cites from Tertullian’s book concerning penitence, chap. 9, 
the words aris Dei adgeniculari. But the penitents did not kneel 
near the altar,—they were forbidden to approach it. The true read- 
ing of the passage is caris Dei adgeniculari, and so Pamelius has 
rectified the manuscripts of the Vatican. At all events, Tertullian 
does not say that there were many altars in the same church. But 
suppose that it were so— it is still, an abuse, but only of a little earlier 
origin than we suppose. The Council of Trent (ses. 7) declared 
that private masses might be called common, because the perple 
communicate in them spiritually, and because they are celebrated 
by the public minister and for all the faithful. But this is contrary 
to common sense. Such masses can never be a communion in the 
breaking of bread. 

That Council did not condemn masses in which the priest alone 
communicates sacramentally, as though they were unlawful, and 
as being private; on the contrary it approved and commanded them. 
The fact is, they had become a source of profit. Rents were an- 
nually given to the church in consideration of private masses. Cov- 
enants were made to say masses for the repose of the soul of a man’s 
relatives, which, by the law of England, were transmitted to the 
heir, and not to the personal representatives. (Year Books, 42, Ed. 
3, Hil. 14, p 3—2 Hen. 4, M. 25, p 6—1 Hen. 5 Hil. 2, p 1—2 
Hen. 6 Trin. 14, p 51.) Even masses are said for the souls of little 
children, who die after baptism, although that church holds, that 
such go directly to paradise. Thus the love of gain multiplied al- 
tars which were consecrated by relics. But we cannot dwell upon 
this point. It is sufficient to indicate its origin and its cause. 





*Illic tredecium altaria collocasse. 
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CXXXV. We shall now add some general observations upon 
this doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church. In the first place, it 
may be remarked that the Romanists, by their doctrine of the car- 
nal presence, do great dishonor to our Lord Jesus Christ. It is 
unworthy of the glorious humanity of the Son of God, to suppose 
that it is enclosed within amorsel of bread, or contained in a drop 
of wine, which we know are exposed to many casualties. He did, 
indeed, humble himself, that he might exalt us, yet this was before 
his resurrection. But now that he has ascended into heaven, the 
scriptures inform us that he is to humble himselfno more. The 
speak now only of his glory. Philip. ii, Acts 1,3. (2) This doc- 
trine tends to dishonor our Lord, inasmuch as it supposes him 
subject to the will of a priest, who, by pronouncing five words, with 
the intention to consecrate bread, causes the Lord, himself, to come 
into his hands, bodily. (3) This doctrine tends to exalt man, and 
to detract from the glory of God, because it requires us to believe 
that a man hasthe power to make his God, and to create his Creator, 
as Pope Urban II says, (see Antea Ixxxiv,) and to give to a priest, 
who is a mortal and a sinful man, a greater power than all the an- 
gels and all other creatures possess. (4) It dishonors our Lord, 
because it teaches that hypocrites—his enemies—even Judas, by 
partaking of the sacrament, take and eat his very body—that his 
body is still exposed to be wounded ; for although the Romanists 
teach that the body can receive no pain, yet the ignominy remains. 
(5) The rubrics of the mass do dishonor to our Lord by many of 
their cautionary provisions, inasmuch as they provide for contin- 
gencies which cannot be admitted, even in supposition, without dis- 
honoring him. (6) Private masses, said for money, are dishonor- 
able to him—because they make merchandize of the holy sacra- 
ment, and, (according to this doctrine,) of the very body of the 
Saviour. These masses said for money, are not unlike the sin of 
Judas. (7) The processions which the popes order on the days 
of their coronation and great festivals, are a profanation of the sa- 
crament, and tend to do dishonor to the Lord Jesus Christ. These 
are so ordered, that the host precedes the pope at a great distance. 
It is carried on a white horse, under a canopy supported by citizens 
of Rome. The pope follows, being carried on the shoulders of 
men, under a canopy supported by princes or the ambassadors of 
princes; the emperor himself assisting, if he is present. If the 
pope prefers to ride on horseback, the emperor holds the bridle of 
his horse, after having held the stirrup for him to mount, as is de- 
scribed at length in book 1 of the sacred ceremonies.* 

Who does not see that this ceremonial is designed rather to honor 
the pope than our Lord Jesus Christ? Is not this a fulfilment o1 
the prediction of Paul, in 2 Thess. ii? Do we not here discover, 
not only idolatry, but tyranny? Ifthe reader will take the trouble 
to peruse the form of this papal mass, as described in lib. 2, chap. 
14, of the Sacred Ceremonies, he will see that the prelates and the 


people present, adore the pope ten times as often as they do the 
host on the altar. 





*Sec. 2, chap. $3, Major princeps etiam si rex esset aut imperator stap- 
ham equi papalis tenet. 
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CXXXVI. This doctrine of transubstantiation, and of the carnal 
presence, contravenes the analogy of the faith and the doctrine of the 
human nature of our Lord. It is the supreme good of man to be 
united toGod. But the difficulty of effecting this union consists 
in this, that the way is long, and we are wayward, and born out of 
the way. Our first parents apostatized, and all their children are 
perverse. As we cannot bring straw to the flame without its being 
consumed, so it is impossible to unite sinful man to the infinitely just 
God, without his being consumed. (Judges xiii, 22; Exod. xxxiii, 
20; Heb. xii, 29.) The goodness of God, however, provided a way. 
And because we could not approach Him, he drew near to us, 
snd became united to our nature by investing his Son, (the Word 
and Eternal Wisdom,) with human flesh, whose human nature is 
the only tie which can connect us with God. He is our Immanuel. 
John xiv, 9; Gen. xxvii, 11, et seq. Now we may approach God 
without being consumed in his glory. He has become visible in 
the Son, who being one body with us, communicates to us also, his 
Spirit—makes us his brethren, and thereby sons of God. His hu- 
manity was laden with opprobrium, that he might invest us with 
glory, 1 Cor. vi; Eph. v, 30. He was born in a manger, that he 
might open to us the celestial mansions. He was a stranger on 
earth, that we might become citizens of heaven. He was condemn- 
ed by an earthly judge, that we might be absolved by the heavenly 
judge. His death is our life. His resurrection our victory. He 
ascended in his human nature to heaven, to prepare a place for us: 
He will return at the last day, and receive us to himself. The sin- 
ner who shall approach to God, except by the way of Christ, will 
be destroyed, and more fearfully than the men of Bethshemesh 
were. 1 Sam. vi, 19, 21. 

Such then being our faith, he who denies the doctrine of the hu- 
manity of our Lord Jesus Christ, or indirectly subverts it, cuts the 
tie which unites us to God, and undermines the very foundation of 
our holy religion. No wonder that Satan has always been intent 
upon falsifying this doctrine, either by denying or changing the 
humanity of our Lord. Valentinian taught that the body of Christ 
was spiritual,— Marcion taught that it was imaginary,—Eutiches 
confounded his human nature with the divine,—Nestorius separat- 
ed the divinity from his humanity. ‘These old heresies were, in 
later times, re-constructed in different forms; but what we have now 
to shew, is, that the doctrine of transubstantiation is inconsisteut 
with the doctrine of the human nature of the Son of God, and there- 
fore a heresy. 

CXXXVII. Every human body has its several parts in place; 
that is, in their natural, proper place ; but this doctrine assigns to 
our Lord, a body, all the parts of which, are in one and the same 
point, because it teaches that in each particle of the host is the entire 
body of Christ. Sueh a body cannot be a human body. (2) Ev- 
ery doctrine which attributes to a body those properties which are 
peculiar to, or inseparable from, the soul,—those properties to wit: 
which distinguish the soul from the body, denies, in fact, the na- 
ture of that body. The doctrine in question does this; for it teaches 
that the body of Christ is not circumscribed by limits in space—that 
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it does not occupy any place—that it is wholly and entirely in each 
part. (3) Every thing which can be denominated body, has some 
length. But this doctrine teaches that the body of our Lord, un- 
der the hostia, has no length. A point hasno length. Therefore, 
it cannot be a body, or the doctrine involves this contradiction that 
length is inclosed in that which has no length. (4) To separate 
a body from itself is to destroy it: but this doctrine separates the 
body of Christ, which is in heaven from the body of Christ in the 
mass. 

CXXXVIII. The Romanists, however, compare this doctrine 
to the doctrine of the incarnation, but it has not the least resem- 
blance to it. The doctrine of the incarnation does not teach that 
the body of our Lord existed before the incarnation, but this doc- 
trine of transubstantiation teaches that the priest creates or makes a 
body already made, which is as absurd as to suppose the annihilation 
ofa body which no longer exists. By the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, we are taught that the body of our Lord was nourished and 
increased by the same methods as other human bodies are nour- 
ished and increased. The mystery is, that a virgin should conceive ; 
but this fact is accounted for in the holy scriptures; it was by the 
power of the Holy Ghost,—a power adequate to produce all possible 
effects. But this doctrine teaches that bread is changed into the 
flesh of the Son of God. By the incarnation, our Lord took a bedy 
which was only in one place at the same moment, but this doctrine 
ascribes to our Lord a body which is present in a hundred thousand 
different places at the same instant. By the incarnation, our Lord 
Jesus Christ made himself manifest to us. He was Gon manifest 
in the flesh, (1 Tim. ni, 16,) but this doctrine conceals him, and is 
at variance with our senses. ‘If it were possible,” says Tillotson, 
‘to be true, it would be the most ill natured and pernicious truth 
in the world, because it would suffer nothing else to be true”. . . . 
... . “fit be true at all, it is all truth; and nothing else is true: 
For it cannot be true unless our senses and the senses of all man- 
kind be deceived about their proper objects, and if this be true and 
certain, then nothing else can be so, for if we be not certain of 
what we see, we can be certain of nothing.”?” This cannot be af- 
firmed of the doctrine of the incarnation, which teaches that the 
Eternal Word took a human nature, (in a manner too mysterious for 
us to understand,) similar to ours in all things except sin. (Heb. 
ii and iv chapters.) The incarnation is a profound mystery dis- 
played in things supremely excellent. It concerns the union of 
the divine with the human nature. It contains nothing contradic- 
tory or absurd. This doctrine of transubstantiation, on the other 
hand, leads to many absurdities. Thus, it teaches that the body of 
Christ, (as he was at the table with his disciples, administering to 
them the sacrament,) was totally different from his body that was 
in the sacrament—The former was subject to pain—the latter not; 
The former ate,—the latter did not: —The former breathed,—-the latter 
did not:—The former saw with the eyes,—the latter did not:—The 
former received aliment and was nourished,—the latter could re- 
ceive no nourishment:—The former moved—was in a place—was 
visible—and appeared in the ordinary human form; the latter could 
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not move, was not in any place; was invisible, and contained entire- 
ly in a drop of wine, and in a particle of bread. If these two can 
be the same body, is it possible that such a body can be a human 
body like ours? Does not this doctrine then, tend to overthrow 
the doctrine of the human nature of our Lord Jesus Christ? (Heb. 
ii, 14, 1S—iv, 14—16.) 

CXXXIX. But the Romanists say, that our Lord Jesus Christ 
was passible and infirm in his natural being, but was without in- 
firmity in his sacramental being; that is to say, the Romanists un- 
der the pretence of different respects, of one and the same being, in 
fact, ascribe two beings to the body of our Lord. Let us bestow a 
moment on this evasion. It is admitted that aman may be strong, 
or learned, considered in respect to another person, but feeble or 
ignorant in respect of a third. This is intelligible, but when we so 
speak, we speak comparatively. These respects do not terminate 
in the substance or subsistence of which they are affirmed. Buta 
man cannot be in one respect wholly and entirely a man, and in 
another respect not aman. -A single individual or substance has 
but one being or subsistence. It is the being and subsistence 
which constitutes the individual. Essence, we may say, is common 
to allindividuals of the same species, but being or subsistence be- 
longs to each individual. It is chimerical therefore, to suppose 
that our Lord has two beings, seeing that his deing is that which 
constitutes himone. In regard to rational creatures, being or subsis- 
tence is that which constitutes the person or hypostasis, (a Greek 
word used to express the subsistence or substance, as well as the 
person.) Ifthen, our Lord has two beings, (e. g. a natural being, 
and a sacramental being,) he has two persons, (a natural person, 
and a sacramental person.) Further: the destruction of the being 
of a body, is a destruction of the body itself—to destroy being, 1s to 
annihilate. It follows then, that our Lord is destroyed in the mass, 
when this sacramental being is destroyed, either by the fraction or 
by the corruption of the species. Observe, too, that every real sac- 
rifice requires that the thing offered should be destroyed or consum- 
ed. But the Romanist tell us that the mass is a real sacrifice, and 
therefore the thing offered in the mass is destroyed. The thing 
offered, they say, is the body of the Lord Jesus Christ, and if that 
be so, the body ofthe Lord isdestroyed. Yes, they reply, but only 
as it respects his sacramental being. To this, we reply, (adopting 
for a moment this distinction,) that if the natural being of our Lord 
is not destroyed, it follows that his natural being is not that which 
is offered in the mass; and this proves that the sacrifice of the mass 
is another and a different sacrifice from that which he made on the 
cross; for there he offered his natural being. Indeed, if we consid- 
er this matter closely, we shall find that the mass is a sacrifice of 
considerations and respects, and that nothing natural is offered. But 
the very definition of the word ‘ Sacrament” refutes this notion.— 
Sacrament signifies a sacred sign. Sacramental, therefore, signifies 
significative or representative. Now what does sacramental being 
mean? Why significative being ; and the doctrine then is, that the 
sacrifice of the mass is a sacrifice of the significative or representa- 
tive being of the body of our Lord. If the Romanist does not like 
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this definition of the word sacramental, he will please to give us ans 
other. But especially, wedesire to know how our Lord has, in the 
host, a significative or representative being, seeing that the sacra- 
mental being which they ascribe to him is not adapted, in any re- 
spect to represent his natural being: for that which represents a 
thing, must itself be visible ; but this sacramental being is invisible. 
Again, that which represents should resemble that which is repre- 
sented; but this sacramental being, is wholly unlike the natural body 
of our Lord. Once more. The Romanists say, that our Lord had 
a natural being, (inasmuch as he brake and gave the bread,) and 
another sacramental being, which is under the species of bread. 
We ask, then, was not our Lord also under this species, in his 
natural being? Does notthe Roman Catholic church hold, that 
our Lord Jesus Christ and all his nature, his soul, his body, with all 
its parts, are under the species of bread, in the mass? How then, 
do they mend the matter by this imagination of sacramental being? 
It is an attempt to conceal the contrarieties of the doctrine, under 
ashadow; because they teach, that the natural being is under the 
species; and to call it the sacramental being, is to denominate it as 
though it were a different being, when their own doctrine is, that it 
is the same being. 





FACTS AND CONSIDERATIONS, IN REGARD TO ECCLESIASTICAL CON- 
TROL IN BENEVOLENT OPERATIONS. 


Reports of Presbyterian Boards to the Assembly of 1839. 


Tue church of God is the pillar and ground of the truth (1 Tim. 
iil, 15); and it is by enlarging the place of her tabernacle, by length- 
ening her cords and strengthening her stakes (Isaiah xliv, 2)—that 
her inheritance is to be increased, and the whole family of man, at 
last brought into the household of faith. As there are no new 
truths, so there are no new contrivances, no new methods, by which 
God will convert the world unto himself. We use the word new, 
however, with reference to the Bible itself; for there have been 
many changes called new, which were, in truth, only restorations 
of the most ancient and established methods, instruments, and doc- 
trines of God: and such things must necessarily occur from time to 
time, so long as man is weak and corrupt ; and the Church herself, 
in a great measure indifferent to divine things, and prone to be se- 
duced for a time, into errors and mistakes. 

We have greatly rejoiced that all the branches of the Church of 
Christ, are successively waking up to this plain and simple fact; and 
that so many of them are already completely alive to it. Thanks 
be to God, the day is past, when God’s people will allow close cor- 
porations, and irresponsible and unscriptural associations, undis- 
putedly to enter upon the most important parts of the Church’s du- 
ties, and usurp the high prerogatives of her divinely instituted offi- 
cers and courts. 


The oom Reports of three of the Boards of the Presbyterian 
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Church in the United States, are upon our table, and have excited 
these reflections. We have before us, 

The Second Aunual Report of the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. May 
1839, pp. 44. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Missions, (that is, Domestic 
Missions,) of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, tn 
the U. 8. A. Presented May, 1839, pp. 80. 

The Annual Report of the Board of Education of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, inthe U. S. A. Presented May, 
1839, pp. 24. 

The three pamphlets will furnish the general reader with an ac- 
curate idea of much that the Presbyterian Church is doing, and pro- 
posing to herself, in the way of the world’s conversion,—in so far, that 
is, as she acts officially and in an organized form. There is one defect, 
which renders the general view incomplete ; we mean the Report 
ofthe Board of Publication, in regard to which important institu- 
tion, we will say a word before we close these remarks. 

All these Reports contain information on their respective sub- 
jects, which can hardly be obtained, certainly not in so authentic 
and systematic a form, from any other quarter; and we therefore 
presume, they may be objects of interest to all who are laboring 
and praying for the good of Zion; but especially, to every member 
of the church, by whose authority they have been laid before the 
public. We earnestly recommend them to the general and careful 
study of all such; the more especially as our limits do not permit us 
to extract largely from them, or to re-publish more than a few of 
the most interesting details. 

The Board of Foreign Missions reports $62,979.62, as the 
amount of receipts into its Treasury, during the year which ended 
on the Ist of May, 1839. It sent out during the same period, five 
Missionaries. The Board has under its care, missions in North- 
ern India, in Eastern India, amongst the North American Indians, 
in Western Africa, and in China; and proposes to establish new 
missions as fast as the indications of Providence permit, and the 
men and means are furnished, in all the great divisions of the earth. 

The following remarks taken from pages 21—2 of the Report, 
place in a clear light, a very important branch of the general subject. 


When the General Assembly established a Board to take charge of the 
Foreign Missionary work, they engaged in a great enterprise, involving 
many solemn responsibilities, and requiring from the ministers, elders, and 
members of the whole church, their most earnest prayers and self-denying 
assistance. It would be no light charge to say that the Church was not in 
earnest in undertaking this work. From her very constitution as a Church 
of Jesus Christ, she could not neglect or refuse to engage in this work in 
some form; and the Providence of God most clearly called her to act 
through an organization within herself, that the tens of thousands of her 
Israel might have their individual responsibility to God, in this matter, 
more directly brought home to them. In this great work the Church is 
now engaged, and this Report gives the evidence that her missionaries, 
and a portion of her ministers and members, have, in solemn earnest, given 
their hearts to the promotion of the blessed cause. What was a problem 
with some+-Whether the Presbyterian Church could sustain and conduct 
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the work of Foreign Missions—has been solved ; and nothing remains but 
to “speak unto the people that they go forward.” There can be no re- 
treat, no misgivings as to the result, no faint heartedness in the work itself, 
without incurring the displeasure of Zion’s King. The call to the chureh 
is, ONWARD, till all her ministers and all her members come up to the te- 
quirements of the word and Providence of God in relation to it. This will 
be to promote her best interests at home: for, just as the Church possesses 
a missionary spirit, will she possess the spirit of peace and holiness, and be 
enriched with the divine influences of the Holy Ghost, blessing the means 
of grace for the salvation of souls, for building up his people in the faith, 
and for clothing his ministers with the spirit that was in Christ. It can- 
not be otherwise. ‘These interests are dear to the heart of every true be- 
liever, even when his faith is weak and his fears many. If he have faith 
at all, his heart will rejoice in the prosperity of the Church of Christ. This 
elevating and healthful influence, existing as it does in the missionary cause, 
meets him as an angel of love and mercy in his darkest frames; it touches 
a chord found in every renesved soul ; he rejoices in hearing of the salvation 
of the benighted heathen; and the consciousness of such a principle exiat- 
ing in his heart, is often the harbinger of breaking day to his own soul, 
wearied and burdened with a sense of sin. No Church, therefore, in the 
resent aspect of Divine Providence, can neglect this cause, and prosper. 
o Church can afford to spare the holy and evangelical principles which 
it promotes and cherishes—-or to throw away “that bond of perfectness,” 
with which it binds the members of her communion to herself and to each 
other. No Christian can neglect it without loss to his own soul; nor, 
while refusing to cherish it, has he evidence that he is governed by the 
self-denying principles of the gospel. A Christian, in the exercise of faith, 
cannot be indifferent to these great interests. If he has been saved from 
the wreck when the waves were breaking over him, the desire of his soul 
will be to hasten the return of the life- boat, that others may be saved from 
the same destruction. 
A committee consisting of Rev. Ashael Green, D..D., Rev. Robert 
J. Breckinridge and Col. Thomas McKean, were appointed upon 
the Annual and Supplemental Report of the Executive Committee; 
and subsequently recommended for adoption various resolutions 
expressive of the sense of the Board, on some of the fundamental 
principles of the great subject committed to it. We give a few of 
these powerful and important statements, as samples of the whole; 
and commend the truths they set forth, to the serious consideration 


of the Christian public. 


The Board feel deeply sensible of the immense obligations pressing upon 
our Church to increase her efforts, and extend her operations for the con- 
version of men. Those who most clearly hold the truth, are most bound 
to spread it: and those who are most alive to its importance are best pre- 
pared to extend itsinfluence. Atthe present moment, on the eve of the 
fiftieth meeting of the Church in General Assembly, and in the midst of 
the general joy for a most remarkable deliverance, we feel peculiarly called 
on to give emphasis to these great ideas. And while we earnestly beseech, 
as many of our brethren as are yet unsettled, and as many as are no longer 
diligently engaged in their covenanted calling, to consider well the claims 
of Foreign Missions upon them; we at the same time concur in the views 
of the Executive Committee, that mature time and years, high attainments, 
useful and honorable employment, instead of exhonerating even our pastors 
from.these claims, do rather prove their superior fitness for this glorious 
and indispensable work. Nor can we perceive why the Church should not 
as properly call men, by the proper agency, to this as to any other work. 

The Genera! Assembly having fully expressed the mind of the Church 
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on the subject of the formation of Presbyteries by our foreign missionaries,— 
end there being a unanimous wish in our whole body, that the true and full 
rinciples of the gospel of Christ should be faithfully carried out, in all their 
seer 9 upon the cause and in the conducting of Foreign Missions; it 
seems to us appropriate to express our undiminished confidence in our sys-~ 
tem, for spreading as well as perpetuating, the truth. And it is our full 
belief, that a simple and constant adherence to its great principles will dis- 
embarrass the work itself of some of the chief difficulties of detail, which 
have been experienced by others; will place the relations of the missionaries 
to the Church at home, and to each other and their work abroad, on the 
most satisfactory footing; and will make the course of this Board, and of 
its Committee and Officers, clear, uniform, and wise. We do, therefore, 
recommend great caution on this subject; and especially in adopting rules, 
maxims, or principles, after any other bodies, not guided by our fundamental 
views on the general subject. ; 

We do sincerely believe that the Church of God, as such, and by virtue 
efthe Divine authority invested in it, and the Divine command resting on 
it, is not only called upon, but bound to do its uttermost for the conversion 
of the whole world; and that if there be any direct efforts which can be 
better made in a mode not ecclesiastical, yet such at least as can be better 
made by the Church as such, should be so made; and that the work of 
missions is most eminently of this kind. We do, therefore, earnestly 
hope that no attempts will be hereafter made from any quarter, or for any 
part of the foreign field, whether pagan, papal, or other, to enlist our 
churches, or to operate amongst them, in favor of other missionary insutu- 
tions. We desire to occupy no more than our own field; but we wish to do 
that fully; and we expect to be allowed to do it without conflict or even 
collision. 

Itis earnestly desired by the Board that the whole Christian world should 
know precisely the ground we occupy, the doctrines we profess, and the 
religion we are striving to spread abroad amongst men. We feel that, in 
all possible circumstances, a similar unreservedness and candor on the part 
of all missionary institutions is indispensable to public confidence; and that 
to withhold it, would justly excite the suspicion of the Church of Christ. 


The Board of Domestic Missions, (which is the true nature and ob- 
ject, and ought to be, the title of the board styled, the Board of Mis- 
stons,) reports the sum total of receipts for the past year, at $43,000: 
—the whole number of Missionaries and Agents in commission any 
time during said year, 260, of whom 106 were new appointments made 
during that year; the number of congregations and districts aided, 
at 600. Itis stated that these Missionaries have labored in 23 of 
our States and Territories, and in the Republic of Texas; and that 
their aggregate amount of labor is equal to that of 200 pastors for a 
single year. Their labors have resulted, by God’s blessing, in the 
addition of 1400 members to the church on examination, and 1350 
more by certificate; and the various churches they serve, contain 
an aggregate of 20,000 members. There have been organized 
within the year through their instrumentality, 60 new churches; 
and about 100 new houses for public worship, have been erected, 
They report as under their care, 400 Sabbath Schools, in which 
2500 teachers give instruction to 20,000 scholars: and in addition, 
300 Bible and Catechetical classes, containing 6000 learners. Be- 
sides these specific details, are others of a more general kind, rela- 
ting to other great objects of benevolent and Christian effort, to 
prevailing sins, to religious revivals, to the state (oras the French 
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better express it, the movement) of population—and other matters ; 
all of which are full of interest and importance. 
The following extract from the 35—7 pages of this Report, will 


enable the reader to form a clear idea of one part of the subject em- 
braced in it. 


That the Church may form some definite idea of the magnitude of the 
work committed to their Board of Missions, we will sketch their field, and 
merely hint at the wants of its several parts. In the JVorthern, and Mid- 
dle States which are included in our field, the number of feeble Presbyterian 
churches and congregations needing aid, has greatly increased within the 
last few years, and more especially within the jast year. This has been 
occasioned principally by emigration, the tide of population has been set- 
ting westward, and the strength of many of our northern and eastern 
churches has been transferred to the great Western Valley; and in the sep- 
arations which have recently taken place, and are now taking place, very 
many churches have had their members lessened, and their resources di- 
minished. ‘These separations, tending to the permanent purity, and peace 
of our churches, have a temporary influence in weakening their strength 
for sustaining the institutions of the Gospel. Such churches, in their strug- 
gle to maintain the purity and order of God’s house, have certainly strong 
claims on the benevolent sympathy of their stronger sister churches. By 
aiding them now, in this season of peculiar need, with the blessing of God, 
they may be saved; they may soon recover their strength, and be able in 
their turn to gladden others by their thank offerings to the Lerd, Hun- 
dreds of such weak and feeble churches in the northern and middle States, 
are looking to your Board with intense anxiety for tmmedtate aid, and in 
this section of our common country, there is stjil much vacant land to be 
possessed by the Church. In this portion of our field, double the work yet 
performed will be required to meet the present exigency. These States 
are not to be neglected. The Southern Atlantic States, in their whole ex- 
tent, from Maryland to the Gulfof Florida, demand from your Board im- 
mediate attention, and energetic action. ‘The number of feeble Presbyte- 
rian churches in the whole South, requiring the fostering aid of your Mis- 
sionary Board, is exeeedingly great; and the amount of poptlation, desti- 
tute ofall the precious privileges of the Gospel, we presume not to calcu- 
late. The wants of the South are very great. This vast section of the 
Presbyterian Church, has strong claims; in the hour of trial, and deep de- 
pression, none have stood more firm, none more ready to make sacrifices, 
and endure trials in the cause of truth and righteousness, than our breth- 
ren of the South. When the Church wasin danger, the South in solid 
phalanx came to her rescue. Let the Church in return, liberally and cheer- 
fully lend her aid to build up the waste places of the South, and send sal- 
vation to the perishing thousands of her popuiation. The whole South is 
open to your Board, and the way fully prepared to act efficiently through 
that entire section of our country. 

In the upper section of the great Mississippi Valley, is a missionary field 
of vast extent, and of incalculable importance. When we survey this 
widely extended field, including siz States and two large Territories, and 
count the number of feeble churches contained in it, many of them recently 
formed, and without pastors, and when we look over the immense tracts 
in this large section, where no churches have yet been formed, and where 
the people are living without any Gospel privileges; and when we take into 
our Calculation too, the rapid increase of the population in these extended 
regions of moral desolation, the conelusion is forced upon us, that to meet 
fully the wants of this section alone, would require more than all the re- 
sources your Board have ever yet had at their command ina single year. 
And yet this field, vast as it is, is only a part of that immense valley which 
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is looking to your Board for men to teach them the way of life, and for 
means to aid their feebleness in sustaining Gospel institutions. In the 
southern portion of that great valley, there is another field almost as large, 
and much more destitute. ‘The whole south-west, with the exception ofa 
few favored spots, is literally a moral waste, and calls loudly, and most af- 
fectingly, for immediate and energetic action. And throughout this great 
valley, from the lakes on the north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south, 
= are greatly needed, and if sustained, aid must be obtained from 
abroad. 


We presume no contributor to the funds of this important insti- 
tution can hesitate, after reading the foregoing observations and 
statistics, to take consolation from the reflection, that God has been 
pleased to give him or her a part, in so great, so good, so necessary 
a work. 

The Board of Education reports the amount of funds collected 
during the past year, at $33,930.77; the number of beneficiaries 
under the care of the Board, is 338. It is stated that more than 
1000 individuals have been aided at various times in their prepara- 
tion for the work of the ministry: that above 100 of these have been 
at various times, in the employ of the Board of Domestic Missions, 
40 of them being so at present; and that 17 have gone on Foreign 
Missions. It is acknowledged that many young men who had the 
ministry in view, and who have in former years been aided by this 
Board, have left it since the apostacy and schism of 1637 and 8, 
under circumstances which leave little doubt, that it was a mercy to 
be relieved from their further support. 

The following are the chief of the resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly on the report of a committee consisting of Rev. 
John C. Young. Rev. A. Alexander, D. D., and Mr. James McKen- 
zie; they will be found in the appendix, on p. 13, of the Report. 


Resolved, ‘That it be earnestly recommended to the pastors and mem- 
bers of our churches that prayer be made to God continually, that he would 
pour out his Spirit on the hearts of our young men, and prepare multitudes 
of them to serve Hi: in the ministry of reconciliation. 

That it be recommended to our pastors and elders to look out, in all our 
churches, for young men of suitable piety and talents, who may be educa- 
ted under the care and by the assistance of the Church, for the work of the 
Gospel ministry; to converse and pray with such young men on the subject 
of their dedicating themselves to the service of God, in preaching the Gos- 
pel; and to endeavor by every proper means to induce them to qualify 
themselves for becoming the ambassadors of Christ to their perishing fellow 
men. 

‘That while the Assembly would recommend to the Board of Education 
the exercise ofall due caution in the reception of its candidates, and a strict 
supervision of them during their whole course of instruction, to prevent the 
sacred funds entrusted to their management by the Church, from being 

-rverted to the support of those who are unworthy of the patronage of 
the Church; the Assemb!y would also recommend to the Board to aim at 
a great enlargement of their operations and usefulness—and to effect this 
desirable ubject they would recommend to the Board to use increased ex- 
ertions to augment, not merely the contributions of our churches to this 
cause, but the number of candidates under their care. 

That it is the deliberate conviction of this Assembly, formed as the result 
of much experience, that an efficient system of agencies by which all the 
churches of our connection may be visited from year to year, is, in the 
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present condition of Christian feeling and knowledge on the subject of be- 
nevolent operations, absolutely indispensable—that the Assembly therefore 
earnestly recommend to the Board of Education the employment of a suita- 
ble number of zealous and discreet agents, by whose instrumentality, or 
the instrumentality of voluntary agents engaged to co-operate with them, 
all the churches may have this important cause annually presented before 
them; and the Assembly would recommend to its churches that they receive 
with kindness and hearty co-operation the labors of the agents of all our 
ecclesiastical Boards, remembering that the service in which these brethren 
are engaged, is an arduous self-denying service, undertaken not for filthy 
lucre, but for the glory of God, that our people may have an opportunity 
of understanding their duty, and discharging it in reference to the advance- 
ment of Christ’s kingdom in its various branches. 


There are several subjects, and a few broken considerations, 
which we think it necessary to suggest in connection with these 
Reports, and with which we will close this synopsis of them. Some 
may appear novel, others perhaps of no importance; and possibly 
there may be one or two, which most will regard as important. 

1. We think a greater degree of simplicity should be observed in 
these Reports, and all like them. We instance two points in which 
this has struck us. And first, the repeated and rather inordinate 
puffs which are scattered through the pages, especially of the se- 
cond and third Reports. Thus, ‘the men the Board have em- 
ployed as agents, are tried men,’ &c;—*‘‘ these brethren have la- 
bored with devoted zeal,” &&c;—“ it is to the judicious and indefat- 
igable labors of these devoted men,”’ &&c;—‘‘ this brother has labor- 
ed with his accustomed diligence and fidelity;’—‘‘ your agent 
has labored with apostolic zeal,” &&c;—‘“the personal sacrifices and 
labors of this invaluable brother,” &&c. These specimens are from 
pp. 31—34 of the second Report. From the third Report, p. 6, we 
select the following: ‘thas prosecuted his work with the same inde- 
fatigable zeal,”’ &&c;—*‘‘ the Board has great confidence in the pru- 
dence and zeal of that brother, &c.—Of the same general character 
is the pompous parade of the ‘‘grade” of D. D. in the names of the 
members of these Boards; which is the more remarkable, as the last 
Assembly, by a most timely, Christian and modest act, forbade the 
like disfigurement of its records. We have nothing to say against 
conferring this or any other degree; only that it ought to be wor- 
thily given and worthily received; and that where it is neither, as is 
too often the case, ‘‘it is like a jewel of gold in a swine’s snout.” 
But we have this to say against the everlasting parade of a man’s 
titles, that it is immodest, and contrary to the simplicity of the gos- 
pel; and that this is most emphatically the case, when men give 
their honorary titles to themselves: as is the case with such as 
print their honors in theirown minutes. ‘I counted,” said a friend 
to us, ‘ ’s title seventeen times, in one copy of his own "i 

2. It is a subject of regret to us, to see a surplus of money on 
hand reported, by every one of these Boards; a surplus, which in 
the aggregate, reaches to nearly $15,000. It is a remarkable fact, 
that while so many other benevolent operations are languishing for 
funds, these Boards of the Presbyterian Church should all have a 
surplus of cash on hand. It speaks much for the liberality of the 
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churches; and much for the prudence of the Boards; but whether 
so much for their enterprise and faith, we respectfully submit to their 
own consideration. We take it to be clear as light, that one of the 
worst possible ways to get a wise and discreet Christian to give 
money to any cause, is to show him that you have not been able to 
spend properly, what he has already given you. And this subject 
is the more important, when we reflect that although the aggregate 
sum of $140,000 given by the churches, during a single year, to 
these three great objécts, appears considerable; yet if divided 
amongst all our communicants, and all our friends, not being regu- 
lar members of the church, who yet contribute to these causes;— it 
is a mere trifle—a fraction of a dollar, to each person. Surely then, 
when the liberality of the church needs stimulating, the organs of 
that liberality ought at least to get out of the way of the wheels; if 
our Boards feel no call to pull, they ought not at least, to hold back! 

do. There appears to us to be a spirit of human and pecuniary 
glorification, liable to creep into these organizations, which ought 
to be sedulously watched against, and unscrupulously expelled. 
One of these Boards reports twelve vice presidents, another the 
enormous number of eighty! Now what conceivable use can there 
be for either number? Or indeed, for any vice president or presi- 
dent atall? Somebody is wanted to preside at the meetings of the 
Board perhaps; and what is the presbyterial usage, on this subject? 
Is it to elect a permanent president, and any quantity of vice presi- 
dents; the bulk of whom are not even members of the Presbytery ? 
But these Boards, let it be remembered, glory in being presbyterian 
in the fullest and strictest sense. Then let us put aside man wor- 
ship; and still more carefully money worship. One of these Boards 
allows any person to become, what is called an honorary member, 
by paying a given sum of money, say $30; and to become an hono- 
orary director, by paying a little more, say $50. And twoof them 
report between them, three closely printed pages, in double co- 
lumns, of honorary personages. One of them prefixing its list with 
the ominous notification, that the General Assembly has authorized 
the procedure. Nowcan any one imagine of what use an honora- 
ry member or director can be to a strictly elective body, exercising 
a specific delegated trust, such as are all these Boards; or what 
rights or privileges, can properly be bestowed upon such persons, 
when they chance to intrude on the sittings? Above all, will any 
child of God tell us, what Christian right or privilege there is, that 
may be purchased with money? And will any Presbyterian tell us, 
where he finds in his standards, the liberty to sell the direction and 
control of the interests and duties of the Church of God? This 
whole matter is extremely deplorable; and is the result of a servile 
imitation, On our part, of some of the most objectionable features 
of the voluntary societies. It is not matter of feeling only; it is 
matter of profound principle. For who shall openly assert the 
right to sell membership in the Church of God? And if not member- 
ship, still less controlling influence, eminent rank, enduring power! 
We have pressed this subject once and again, in our place, in 
the church courts, and in the church boards, without avail; we now 
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solemnly appeal to the body of the people of God, against a radical 
vice, which it is their duty to expel from the church. Let there be 
an end put to buying and selling membership, office, rank, power, 
and influence in the church, or the church Committees or Boards. 

4. We think it our duty, once again, to say, that the location of 
the principal seats ofthe operations of these Boards is not proper, 
in respect to them all, and ought to be changed in part. There are 
now four Principal Boards of the Presbyterian Church; viz: the 
three whose reports we have been speaking of, and the Board of 
Publication, of which we shall speak presently. Of these, one, 
namely, the Board of Foreign Missions, is located in the city of N. 
York; the remaining three, in Philadelphia. The location of the 
first named Board in New York, is proper, on all accounts, unless 
an undue and excessive expense should be caused by that location, 
and prove to be a sufficient reason for changing it. On this subject, 
we think there is reason for doubt, but at present no more. But 
that three Boards out of four, should be located in Philadelphia, 
we consider not only unreasonable but absurd. Whether reference 
be had to the necessities of the Boards themselves, or to their just 
influence upon the churches, or to the wise and proper distribution 
of employment, duty, and advantages through the body of the 
church—or indeed to any conceivable aspect of the subject; it seems 
to us astonishing that such an accumulation should ever have been 
attempted, much less so long persisted in. 

5. We have mentioned the Board of Publication. It is destined, 
if wisely managed, to be an engine of inconceivable power, in pro- 
moting sound and enlarged scriptural knowledge, and extending a 
healthy religious literature throughout the country. The General 
Assembly, in our poor opinion, never did a wiser act, than in estab- 
lishing this Board; and there are few better things it can do, than 
efficiently and steadily enlarge, extend and watch over its opera- 
tions. Wedo not doubt, that if the pastors of our churches do 
their duty to their people, to this cause, and to the soul stirring oc- 
casion, on the coming day set apart in December, for the celebra- 
tion of our Jubilee, and the endowment of this Board; there will be 
an ample and noble response from the churches. The church has 
been delivered, most wonderfully delivered from spiritual error and 
ignorance; it is most appropriate, that she testify her devotion to 
knowledge and to truth, and mark her gratitude to God, in a way 
answerable at once to the magnitude and the method of her deliver- 
ance. Let us perpetuate at once the light which has saved us, and 
a glorious monument of the nature of our relief. We have been 
delivered by truth: let us make one great and unanimous effort to 
embalm, if we may so speak, the church itself, which has been sav- 
ed, in the very truth which preserved her. Let us make that pre- 
cious safeguard so familiar to the world, that all men shall have it 
as a household commodity. ‘‘ Books are not absolutely dead things, 
but do contain a progeny of life in them to be as active as that soul 
whose progeny they are: nay, they do preserve, as in a phial, the 
purest efficiency and extraction, of that living intellect that bred 
them. ‘They are as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those 
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to spring up armed men. * * * * A good book is the precious 
life blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on purpose 
to a life beyond life.’”’ So argued the most gifted of mankind—he 
who of all the earth, best knew and best used what books contain- 
ed, to purposes of beauty and grandeur. Full of the greatness of 
his subject, he has drawn the picture of a commonwealth,—which, 
with no great changes, may well apply to along abused, but now 
at length, redeemed community of Christian people; who are asham- 
ed of the past, and panting to signalize the future by more worthy 
deeds; deeds, amongst which, not the least worthy is that, for 
whose ample performance we now plead. ‘‘ Methinks I see in my 
mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man 
after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks: methinks I see her as 
an eagle muing her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled 
eyes, at the full mid day beam: purging and unscaling her long abus- 
ed sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance; while the whole 
noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love the 
twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in their en- 
vious gabble, would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms.”’ 

6. We have already spoken of a spirit of servile imitation of the 
voluntary Boards. What else could have ever seduced our church 
into the idea of having Boards at all; or so long and so fixedly bound 
her tothem? They are to us a cumbrous, and a needless machine- 
ry;—rendered originally necessary by the impotency of the princi- 
ple of independency; but entirely out of place in a Presbyterial 
system. They are not the Church; they are not a committee of the 
Church, except in a most illegitimate use of the term. Their only 
propef use is to conceal the real effect of their operation: which 1s, 
first, to divest the Church of its proper control over the particular 
subject, in the guise of a real delegation of power; and secondly, 
to vest this divested power, in a few central hands, at the seat of 
operations, under the guise of sharing it with some hundred persons 
scattered over the land, and physically incapable of taking any ma- 
terial part in it; and who may be fortunate to escape censure, as 
intrusive, if they sometimes attempt it. These Boards are an ex- 
crescence upon Presbyterianism,—to which they have no affinities, 
and in relation to the true action of which, they are useless or hin- 
drances. Formerly, the Assembly appointed Standing Committees, 
to this work. Thisis the proper mode. Let a committee of moderate 
size be appointed on each important subject; let it be really a com- 
mittee, and really responsible; let it be a separate committee for 
each interest; and let them, if necessary, be distributed. Then the 
Church will really do its work; and the work will be really done on 
ecclesiastical principles. Then we shall no longer be at sea; but 
be safely in port,—as a working, scriptural, Presbyterial organization. 
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AN INQUIRY INTO THE CONDITION OF THE AFRICAN RACE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


An inquiry into the condition and prospects of the African Race in 
the United States; and the means of bettering its fortunes. —By an 


American. Philadelphia. Haswell Barrington & Haswell. 1839. 
pp. 214, 12 mo. 


Tuts book is the production of a young man born and educated 
at the North; who, up to a recent period, was a violent abolition- 
ist; and whose conversion from some of the errors of that unhappy 
sect, has resulted, as is not uncommon,—in a_ publication of his 
mental experience. It is to be gathered from the internal evidence 
of the book, that the author, at about twenty years of age, began to 
doubt his abolition theories; and that within the four or five years 
which have since elapsed, he has travelled a little through some of the 
slave states—changed some of his opinions, and written and pub- 
lished this volume. He states in his preface, p 20, that in prepar- 
ing his labors for the press ‘‘he has consulted no man, and but few 
books.” On page 25 he says that it was since a certain series of 
anniversaries in New York, about four or five years ago only, up 
to which period he had never seen a slave; that ‘‘he has seen some- 
thing of slavery;” and on page 46, that ‘‘two days actual observation”’ 
gave him altogether a clearer view of the system of what slavery is, 
‘than he had ever before been able to obtain by asking ‘hundreds’ 
of people, ‘a thousand questions.’ ”’ 

The wonder is, that under such circumstances, any one should 
consider himself, or herself, permitted, much less obliged, to write a 
book. Anda still greater wonder would be, that the book itself, 
however well meant, should not be crude, erroneous, shallow and 
commonplace. 


We have been reading, writing, arguing, observing and meditating 
on this subject, since our first entrance on the theatre of active life, 
(and that is no brief space,—as the gathering frost upon our brow ad- 
monishes us;) and if our judgment be allowed to have any weight, 
we can confidently assert, that no desideratum in our literature is 
greater than a calm, clear, and independent work, devoted to the 
History, Condition and Prospects of the Colored Race; having an 
especial reference to the solution of the various problems con- 
nected with that race amongst ourselves. Such a book, if worthy 
of the subject, would be a noble monument of patriotism and be- 
nevolence, and a standing addition to English history and philo- 
sophy. 
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BROWN’S AMERICAN SYSTEM OF GRAMMAR. 


The American System of English Syntax, developing the constructive 
principles of the English Phrenod or Language, and impressing 
them on the memory by pictoral and scenical demonstration; thus 
enabling the adult at home, and the child at school, to acquire in a 
Jew months a better knowledge of Syntax by the American System, 
than they can ever acquire by the British. By James Brown. 
Philadelphia: published by J. Blackmarr—1837. 12 mo. pp. 442. 


A voLumE handsomely bound in red morocco, with the foregoing 
title was put into our hands, with a request to examine it, by the 
gentleman who has been lecturing in our city, on the system incul- 
cated by the book. He was also good enough to expound to us, 
some of the mysteries of the new method, as well as some of the 
terms of the science, and some of the pictoral demonstrations. 
The whole affair exhibits one of the most extraordinary vagaries of 
the human mind, which has ever fallen under our notice; and seems 
to us to have about the same relation to the science of Grammar in 
genera], and English Grammar in particular, as the figures of the 
Chinese puzzle, if their Chinese names were attached to each, 
would have, to an improved system of Geometry with its nomen- 
clature. 

There are two modes of improving the state of any science; name- 
ly, first, by simplifying its methods, definitions, &c., so as to make 
more clear, and more effective, the established truths of the science: 
and secondly, by improving the nomenclative of it. In either or both 
of these modes, the actual state of any science, not already perfect, 
may be really improved: or by either or both, what may be intended 
for improvement, may most materially injure the science itself. 

There are two modes also, in which the state of science may be 
radically changed; namely, first, by advancing and enlarging it, 
upon the basis of existing truth, or by the discovery of new truths, 
to be added to it: and secondly, by a revolution more or less tho- 
rough, in the fundamental principles of the science itself. 

There is no doubt that Grammar, especially in its restricted or 
particular sense, and no doubt the Grammar of our language, might 
be materially improved, by simplifying its rules, and modifying some 
ofits artificial methods. The tables of Thersch for the Greek verb, 
afford an example, as we think a most striking and successful 
one, of the benefits which the grammar ofa language may thus re- 
ceive. But on the other hand, nothing is more likely to suffer 
damage from tinkering, than this very science; of which our coun- 
try and age seem destined to afford memorable examples, from the 
Hebrew Grammar of Professor Stuart, to the American System of 
Mr. James Brown. 

Mr. Brown indeed, sets out for a fundamental revolution in the 
entire science of Grammar—both in its principles and its termin- 
ology; confining himself indeed to our language for the present, 
but ultimately subverting all, if his system can conquer, rather mas- 
sacre ours. 
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It is impossible to impart to the reader an accurate idea of his 
principles and methods, in the limits to which these observations are 
confined. We will therefore content ourselves with a few brief ci- 
tations of his principles, terms and representations, taken from va- 
rious parts of the book. 

Part I. Illustration 1, p. 34. ‘‘A sentence is an assemblage of 
two or more words containing a condiction !’’—To illustrate this, 
on page 36, are cuts of a watch, a figure of interrogation, a crown, 
a man in a posture of supplication, and a rain bow: which represent 
the five condictions, namely, I, affirmation. 2, interrogation. 3, 
command. 4, petition. 5, intimation. A condiction is defined to 
be ‘‘the heart of the sentence,” p. 35; there are said to be but five 
in all, and therefore but five possible sorts of meaning in sentences, 
corresponding to the terms given in the condictions above; and 
what is very odd, it is asserted that no words, by their ‘‘dictionary 
meaning” can express any ofthese five condictions! By this time, 
we trust our readers have a clear notion of what a sentence is. If 
not, they will find the subject illustrated through 35 closely printed 
pages, by the aid of many cuts, and most prodigious terms. 

Part If. Illustration 1, chap. 1, p. 70. There are fwo parts of 
speech, viz: Cormos and Ramus. The former, he tells us, p. 435, 
answers to the noun, pronoun and interjection—which are the funda- 
mental parts of speech; the latter to all the others, which are access- 
ory only. And this grand idea is illustrated through a large portion 
of the book, and with pictures and terms, never paralleled, we ven- 
ture to say. 

Let us now give a few random definitions. Syntax is a science 
consisting of the constructive principles of language. p. 179. ‘The 
four parts into which it is divided, are Poieology, Syncratology, 
Syntithology and Consignification. p. 180. 

The alphabet is divided into three unequal parts, called Hyper- 
grames, Hupograms, and Thurograms. p. 213. 

Alphaology, chap. II, p. 237. A sentensic Cormas is one which 
forms the sentential elements of a Seramus into a full sentence 
character. Cormi are divided into Namitive and Unnamitive. p. 252. 

There are four Genders; viz, Masculine, Femenine, Ambi, and 
Muo. p. 265. 

In speaking of what Grammarians in their ignorance have called 
pronouns, it is said, p. 253, ‘‘There are about sixty of the unnam- 
itive carmi in the English phrenod, which are used as the repre- 
sentatives of other words. This family of unnamitives is divided 
into Exhibitives and Unexhibitives.” 

A large portion of the work is devoted to the exposition of the 
principles of the new system, in relation to the Verd, herein called 
Seramus, and defined to be ‘‘a word which contains the elements 
of a sentence character.” p. 272. And here we find a nomencla- 
ture, which is a fair sample of the whole. The word Tense is dis- 
carded for the word Timedez; and the present, imperfect, perfect, 
@&c., are substituted by Phemic Timedex, Presynphemic Timedex, 
Prediphemic Timedex, &c. &c. 

If ever an envious Juno sat cross legged over the nativity of any 
intellectual offspring, (as great old Milton hath it); if ever a book 
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came backwards into life, like a Freezeland chicken, with its whole 
—— bent against the mode of all fowls besides—we should 

azzard the conjecture of such a woful fate to this; if it were not that 
men, who ought to know far better than ourselves, have said the 
contrary. Our readers cannot be more surprised than we, when 
they learn that many recommendations from persons, who ought to 
be competent to decide, are appended to this book; and amongst 
the most extravagant, is one from Dr. Samuel B. Wylie, Vice Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania! 





BOCCACIO’S EULOGIUM ON THE MONKS. 


Tuts exquisite master of Italian literature, often mentions, in his 
Decamerone, the manners of the Ecclesiastics of his day. (he was 
born 1313, died 1375,) in Italy. In his Twenty-Seventh Novel, the 
Seventh that is of his Third Day, he delivers a panegyric on the 
Monks, which we here translate. 

‘(However the ancient Monks may have desired the salvation of 
men, those of our day desire only their money and their wives; and 
seek to frighten the foolish by vain stories,and childish pictures. They 
teach that all sins are purified by giving alms and paying for masses, 
in order that, as they have not become monks from piety, but 
only from laziness and sloth,—all may be obliged, by their love for 
the souls of their ancestors, to contribute to their support; one 
bringing them bread, another wine, while a third prepares their 
meals. They reproach the luxury of men—in order that others 
abstaining, they may enjoy all: they condemn usury and dishonest 
profits, in order that, when men would restore that which they tell 
them would conduct them to eternal perdition, they may endow 
themselves more largely, and canvass for bishopricks and other high 
prelatures. They teach us to do what they say; to fill their purses 
with silver, to confide to them our secrets, to observe chastity, to be 
patient, to pardon injuries, to speak evil of none; things, which in 
themselves, are equally good, proper and holy. But what motive 
animates the monks? This, that they may themselves do, what 
they could not, if the men of the world did it also. Who knows 
not, that without money, their idleness would not endure long? 
If we expend our wealth on our own pleasures, they connot long 
enjoy theirs in their convents. If we cherish our wives, these monks 
will no longer have the sole disposal of them. If we practice nei- 
ther patience, nor the pardon of injuries, they dare not frequent our 
houses, nor sport with the honor of our families.” 

We leave it to our readers to determine, how far the lapse of five 
centuries may have rendered this picture false. 

Two hundred years after Boccacio, the great Luther, once a monk 
himself, completed the picture, which such multitudes of enlightened 
scholars and pure men, for so many ages before him, and continu- 
ally since, have sketched, in precisely the same colors and outlines 
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In his Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians (on chap. ii, v. 
18,) he gives us the following 


Form of a Monkish Absolution. 


“God forgive thee, my brother: the merit and passion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and our blessed St. Mary, always Virgin, and of all 
the Saints; the merit of thy order; the straightness of thy religion; 
the humility of thy confession; the contrition of thy heart; the good 
works which thou hast done and shall do, for the love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, be unto thee available for the remission of thy sins; 
the increase of desert and grace; and the reward of everlasting life. 
Amen.” 

Upon this, Luther truly remarks, ‘‘Ye hear the merit of Christ men- 
tioned in these words; but if ye weigh them well, ye shall perceive 
that Christ is there altogether unprofitable, and that the glory and 
name of a Justifier and Saviour are quite taken from him, and given 
to monkish merits.”’ 

W hat those merits are, in any moral estimate, righteously made, 
we may judge from the eulogium of Boccacio. None, of course, 
will question the suitableness of such persons ‘binding and loosing’ 
in the dreadful name of God. 

In what degree are these things applicable, to the priests of our 
dayr 





{PNOTIGES, RECEIPTS, ACCOUNTS, ANSWERS TO LETTERS, &c. 


May 28--July 19, 1839.—Alexander Hamill, of Balt., $5 for 38 and 9. 
—Rev. D. A. Penick, Pioneer Mills, Cabarrass Co., N. C., name added to 
our list, and paid $2.50 for one year in advance.—Rev. F. K. Nash, Beat- 
tie’s Ford, Lincoln Co., N. C,, name added, and paid $2.50 in advance.-- 
Rev. D. Brown, of ‘Tennessee, $2.50, through Dr. E——.—-Rev. D. Lacy, 
of N. C., $5.00.—S. S. Patterson, Lancaster Co., Pa., name added from 
January last, and $2.50 paid in full for the current year.—Dr. W. A, Walk- 
er, Rogersville, ‘Tenn., $2, and name added from June, ’39.—James D. 
McMullen, New Prospect, Green Co., Ala.—-name added from January, 
°39.— We received a letter signed Wm. M. King, jr. who franked the letter 
as P. M. at Plymouth, Illinois, on the 6th of April last; in which we were re- 
quested, in the name of our respected agent, in that region, to send our Mac. 
to Mr. Presly Dunlap, of Rushville, [hnois. We added the name to our 
list; published the fact in our notices for Mav; and sent the Magazine for 
that month as directed. In the early part of June the No. for May was 
returned, with the following endorsement on the cover; “Refused, as P. 
Dunlap is a young man thatis very transient he says that he would like to 
have the periodical. Returned from Rushville, Hlinois.” This has no 
signature. Who wrote it? What does it really mean? We will give a 
copy gratis, for one year to any person who will prove from the premises, 
the true act they require ofus to perform!—The P. M. of Lexington, Ky., 
under date April 10th informed us that our friend and agent, J. D. of Lex- 
ington, had directed the Magazine to be sent to “John Curry, Leesburg, 
Scott Co., Ky.” ‘The mistake in the county is correeted by request of the 
P.M. of Leesburg, date 25th May; and the other matter attended to, As to 
the money paid to our agent, it is all right; it will be paid over to us by 
the first opportunity, and its receipt published then. All payments to our 
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agents are good; we also take the risk of the mail, in all cases of remittance, 
and credit at par notes of all sound banks.—J. N. Shepperd, direction 
changed from Janeysville, Miss., to Ripley, Brown Co., Ohio. Nothing 
has been received in the manner indicated. The Nos.for August 38, and 
March °39, are sent to Ripley. It isout of our power to make up the 
half volume for the fore part of 38, for Mr. S., as we have no extra Nos. 
for the month of Feb. ’38. We could send him the Nos. for Jan., March, 
April and May, of that year, if desired-—J. W. Whitehill--Maytown, Pa, 
$5 for 38 and ’39.—Rev. A. D. Campbell, direction changed from Pitts- 
burg to Alleghany, Pa.—Dr. S. Philips, Liberty, Bedford Co., Va.. $4, per 
Mr. V. S.--Gen, E. C. Carrington, Halifax, Va., $5.—Dr. L. C. Rives, 
of Cincinnati, O., refuses to take the Mag. out of the office; for which sud- 
den purpose, after years of other views and acts, the P. M. gives us no 
reason.—Miss Armstrong, Calvert street, Balt. subscribed from Jan. °39. 

A kind and welcome letter from Samuel Weir, Esq , of Columbia, S. C., 
dated June 14th, was sent by accident, from Baltimore to the Western 
part of Virginia—and so came to hand after the foregoing matter had gone 
to press. ‘The letter contains $25, to be credited as follows, viz: $2.50 to 
Mr. Weir himself; $2.50 to Rev. James H. Thornwell, whose direction is 
changed from Lancasterville to Columbia; $2.50 to James S. Scott, of Co- 
lumbia, (a new subscriber,) for the present Vol., the back Nos. « which 
have been sent by mail; $17.50 to John S. Scott, of Columbia, (a new sub- 
scriber,) for the Magazine from the beginning. ‘Thissum pays Mr. John 
S. Scott’s subscription for 1840 and ’41--besides paying for the four Vols. 
already completed, and for the current one. ‘This is generous and unusual 
confidence in times like these; especially from a stranger. We will en- 
deavor, if God spares our lives, not to forfeit it—The back Nos. of the 
present year have been sent to Mr. Scott, by mail: but we are at a loss 
to know how to send the four bound volumes to Columbia; and shall be 
obliged to have some directions on the subject. We could send them any 
week by ship to Charleston, if we knew to whom they should be consigned. 

On the subject of our back volumes. we regret to say, that we have not 
above a dozen complete copies of the work from the beginning, left for sale. 
We have a large. supply of the Vol. for 1835, and a pretty good one of 
those for the years 1836 and °7; our deficiency is in 1838; for which year 
we have a considerable stock of odd Nos., but only a few complete sets.— 
We are able to supply only about fifty more complete sets of the back Nos. 
of the current year.—We respectfully suggest to our subscribers, who 
have odd Nos, for 1838, to take care of them, as we propose soon to make 
aschedule of those we have; in order that we may get from those who 
have what we lack, or give to those who lack what we can supply. ‘To 
subscribers who have not our first three Vols., we will dispose of them un- 
bound, on the most liberal terms, to complete sets; and will present them 
to all public libraries and associations, that will have them neatly bound, 
and preserved for use.—Our first Vol. was of them all, the most exclusive- 
ly devoted to the Papal controversy; and our third contains many papers 
on the Semi-Pelagian controversy; while it and the second, contain our 
letters from abroad. It is right however to say, that the last are of the 
less value, as the complete series of Memoranda of Foreign Travel, of 
which they formed but a small part, is now in press, in a separate form. 
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